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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Journey through Asia Minor, Armenia, 
and Koordistan, in the Years 1813 and 
1814; with Remarks on the Marches 
of Alevander, and Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand. By Macdonald Kinneir. 
8vo. pp. 603. London, 1818. 


Tue principal features of this work 
may be comprised under the three 
following heads; geographical obser- 
vations, the costume of the inhabit- 
ants, and the number of piastres 
extored from our author by the 
Turks. On this latter article Mr. K. 
is particularly diffuse: indeed, to our 
English ears, a dinner would seem 
dearly bought which cost one hundred 
piastres, till a reference to the Turkish 
currency shows us that it is no more 
than is daily paid for the same meal 
here. In addition to this, we have 
sundry astronomical calculations, ex- 
tending to about forty pages, doubt- 
less highly interesting to the anthor ; 
also a very learned dissertation upon 
the Marches of Alexander, and the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand, most 
judiciously compiled, and in many 
cases extracted by the whole page, 
from Arrian, Strabo, &c. Indeed, as 
a literary production, the work has, 
nour Opinion, but a very small claim 
to public notice, though containing 
materials, which, if they had been 
placed in the hands of a skilful book- 
maker, and embellished with plates, 
would have formed a very handsome 
quarto volume. 

As our limits will not permit us to 
follow the author over the immense 
track of country he traversed, many 
parts of which had never been previ- 
ously visited by any European, we 
shall confine ourselves to a brief. re- 
‘lew of the principal occurrences that 
took place from his leaving Constan- 
Uncple in September 1813, till his 
atrival at 
the following year. 

twas his original intention to have 
gener through Sweden and Russia 
te ater ae bi but the disastrous 

eat of Buonaparte from Moscow 
wg Opened a more direct road 

Vou, I. 


Bombay the latter end of 


he joined the head quarters of the 
Emperor Alexander, then in pursuit 
of the French, and from Dresden 
proceeded on his journey to Turkey, 
by Vienna. Passing through Servia, 
which is described as_ exceedingly 
mountainous, but supporting a popu- 
lation of one million of souls, Mr. K. 
had an opportunity of seeing some 
of the guards of Zerny George, who 
were then at drill, and _ performed 
their exercise with tolerable exact- 
ness. Of their chief, he gives the 
following description :— 

** Ele was once a sergeant in the Austrian 
service, Lut by birth a Servian: he retired to 
live in his native village near Belgrade, where, 
indignant at the manner in which the Turks 
oppressed his countrymen, he conceived the 
ea of throwing off their yoke. Ile at first 
assembled a sinall body. of desperate men, 


the forests, whence issuing in the might, he 
plundered the Turkish caravans; and his 
adherents continuing gradually to increase, 
he found himself, after the expiration of a few 
years, in a condition openly to take the field. 
He beat the saltan’s troops in every engage- 
ment; succceded in finally expelling them 
from his country; and at the time to which 
I allude, was the acknowledved chief of the 
Servians, and in the possession of unlimited 
power and authority over his subjects He 
did not, however, assume the title of prince, 
nor could he be distinguished by his dress 
trom the meanest of his soldiers; he resided 
at a small house in his native village, and 
never visited Belgrade, except upon business. 
Ile took great pride in his guards ; and all the 
men Capable of bearing arms in his territories 
were regularly disciplined in the Austrian 
manner.” 

The death of this celebrated chief 
having taken place long prior to the 
publication of the present work, we 
feel considerable surprise that his fate 
is left unrecorded even by a single 
note; while his arch-cotemporary Buo- 
naparte is, on every possible occasion, 
culogized and detended. lis exit 
was occasioned by treachery equally 
atrocious as his life. He had repaired 
to Semendria under a fictitious name, 
and was concealed by one cf his friends, 
His intention was, to recover a treasure 
of fifty thousand ducats which he had 
buried before he quitted Servia, and 
with which he wished to remove to 
Russia. But his host was cowardly 
_or wicked cnough to betray him to 


K 





with whom he retreated into the recesses ot 





the Pacha of Belgrade, who went to 
Semendria with an escort of Janissa- 
ries, arrested Zerny George, and a 
Greek who accompanied him, cut off 
their heads, and sent them by a 
messenger to the Porte. 

The 2d of September he bade adieu 
to the hospitable mansion of Mr. Liston, 
the British ambassador at Constanti- 
nople; and accompanied by a Greek 
servant, and an old Vatar named 
Ibrahim, crossed the Bosphorus, angel 
took horse at Scutari. On his arrival 
at Angora, our traveller equipped him- 
self in a Turkish dress, which he con- 
sidered as absolutely necessary, not 
only to the convenience, but even to 
the personal safety of an [uropean 
traveller, in a country where fanaticism 
is carried to a greater heicht than in 
any other part of the East. At Oscat 
a message was sent from the prince 
requesting permission to see the por- 
traits of Buonaparte and the Emperor 
Alexander. He ‘* accordingly sent 
them to him, who returned them with 
a message, stating that Napolcon had 
the countenance of a great man; but 
that the emperor was, to his know- 
ledge, the son of a Turkish pasha 
taken prisoner in the Russian wars, 
and with whom his mother became 
enamoured*.” 

The appearance of a“ Koordisht” chief 
must certainly have excited feelings of 
a highly gratifying nature; the mind, 
insensibly carried back to distant ages, 
must have found abundance of employ- 
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* « However notorious the Empress Catherine 
might have been for her gallantries, the breath of 
calumny hath never touched the spotless fame of 
the virtuous mother of the present sovereign of 
the Russian empire; and [ merely mention this 
anecdote as illustrative of the exceeding vanity 
and comparative ignorance of the Turks.” 

t Earlier travellers were accustomed to write 
** Curds,” and ‘* Curdish;” and while we hesi- 
tate at sanctioning the substitution of the double 
o for the grave u, we take this opportunity of 
recurring to our uniform hostility toward the 
modern, pedantic, or exotic use ‘of k, in place 
of c, before the vowels, with respect to which 
the sound of the ¢ is always hard. The opposite 
practice is a pitiful imitation of the Freuch, or 
else an ignorant misuse of the acquaintance with 
foreign languages. Our countrymen in India are 
even following a provincial practice in Fray ay 


that of using the y for the bard «. The ly PTT | 


| bas no place in the Saxou alphabet,—wher@ ave 
“ 


Inglish repupnonce to its se, . 
a 


‘ 
~ 
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ment in contemplating the glories of 
the warriors of ancient Greece and 
Rome. But what far different senti- 
ment did they give birth to in the 
mind of our traveller: a deliberate 
attempt at disproving a fact, equally 
well authenticated with the existence 
of the fiend in whose prolific mind 
was first formed the infamous plot 
by which so many brave men were 
sacrificed ! 


** He seemed very desirous of examining 
our arms, but expressed great contempt for 
our pistols, which he said were much too 
short, and not sufficiently ornamented. lle 
had been in Egypt*, and talked of Sir Sidney 
Smith, and other English officers, as if he 
knew them intimately. The Koords delight 
in arms more than any other race of men | 
have ever met with, and pride themselves on 
the beauty of their horses, and value of their 
accoutrements. When « Koordish chief 
takes the field, his equipment varies but 
little from that of the knights in the days 
of chivalry; and the Saracen who fought 
under the great Salahadeen was probably 
armed in the very same manner as he who 
now makes war against the Persians. His 
breast is defended by a stcel corslet, inlaid 
with gold and silver; whilst a small wooden 
shield, thickly studded with brass nails, is 
slung over his left shoulder when not in use. 
His lance is carried by his page, or squire, 
who is also mounted; a carabine is slung 
across his back; his pistols and dagger are 
stuck in his girdle, and a light scimitar 
hangs by his side: attached to the saddle, 
on the right, is a small case holding three 
darts, each about two feet and a half in 
length; and, on the left, at the saddle-bow, 
you perceive a mace, the most deadly of all 
his weapons; it is two feet and a half in 
length, sometimes embossed with gold, at 
ethers, set with precious stones; and I 
remember to have seen one in the ancient 
armoury of Dresden exactly similar to those 
now used in Koordistan. The darts have 
steel points, about six inches long, and a 
weighty piece of iron or lead at the upper 
part, to give them velocity when thrown by 
the hand.” 

The following note, which we have 
given at full, records a most remark- 
able occurrence which took place at 
Bassora; and, although we conceive 
the Arabian philosopher just as capable 
of transmuting of metals as the imma- 
culate St. Leon, so aptly quoted by our 
author, we still are sceptical enough to 


* « Tn my journies through the different parts 
of the Turkish empire, Lhave questioned many per- 
sons who were opposed to the French during the 
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expeditions into Egypt and Syria on the atlair of 


Jatia ; and, in justice to Buonaparte, I must de- 
clare, that not one of them seemed acquainted 
with a circumstance which has made so much 
noise in Europe : making every allowance for the 


indifference of a people familiar with deeds of 


blood, we are certainly justified in considering 
this general ignorance of the fact as a strong 
mption against its existence; since it is 
ly to be believed, that an act of such a 
and malignant die could, within a few 


SE vears, have been entirely buried in 





suppose that there was abundance of 
time to fuse a solid mass of gold during 
the absence of Mr. C., and afterwards 
to waste the lead by the natural pro- 
gress of oxidation, aided by a strong 
fire : — 

** Amongst other acquirements, the orien- 
talists Imagine that Europeans are in posses- 
sion of the philosopher’s stone, and some are 
not wanting who pretend to this gift. A few 
days betore my arrival at bassora, Mr. Colqu- 
houn, the acting resident at that place, re- 
ceived a message from an Arabian philoso- 
pher, requesting a private interview, 1n order 
to communicate a most Important secret. 
Mr. C. consented, and next morning the 
mysterious stranger was introduced to him: 
embracing the knees of the resident, he said 
that he was come to supplicate the protection 
of the English from the cruel and continued 
persecution of his countrymen, who, having 
understood that he had the power of transmut- 
ing the bascst metals into gold, daily put 
him to the torture to wring his secret from 
him. Tle added, that he had just made his 
escape from Grane, where he bad long been 
starved and imprisoned by the sheek, and 
that he would divulge every thing he knew 
to Mr. Colquhoun, provided he was permit- 
ted to reside in the factory. My friend 
agreed to receive him, and in return he 
faithfully promised to afford a convincing 
proof of his skill. He accordingly retired, 
and soon afterwards returned with a small 
crucible and chafing dish of coals; and when 
the former had become hot, he took four 
sinall papers, containing a whitish powder, 
from his pocket, and asked Mr. C. to fetch 
hin a piece of lead; the latter went into bis 
study, and taking four pistol bullets, weighed 
them unknown to the alchymist; these, with 
the powder, he put into the crucible, and the 
whole was immediately in a state of fusion. 
After the lapse of about twenty minutes, the 
Arabian desired Mr. C. to take the crucible 
from the fire, and put it into the air to cool ; 
the contents were then removed by Mr. C.,, 
and proved to be a piece of pure gold, of the 
same weight as the ballets. ‘The gold was 
subsequently valued at ninety piastres in the 
bazar. It is not easy to imagine how a 
deception could have been accomplished, 
since the crucible remained untouched by 
the Arab after it had been put upon the fire ; 
while it is, at the same time, dithcult to con- 
ceive what inducement a poor Arab could 
have had to make an English gentleman a 
present of ninety piastres. Mr. C. ordered 
him to return the next day, which he pro- 
mised to do, but in the middle of the night 
he was carried off by the sheek of Grane, 
who, with a body of armed men, broke into 
his house, and put him on board a boat, 
which was out of sight long before day- 
break. Whether this unhappy man pus- 
sessed, like St. Leon, the art of making 
gold, we are not called upon to determine ; 
but the suspicion that he did so, was amply 
sufficient to account for the unrelenting 
manner in which he would seem to have 
been persecuted by his countrymen.” 


The volume is concluded by a well 
written dissertation on the possibility 


of an invasion of India by land; which, | 


with the map, are by far the best 
executed parts of the whole work. 





ius ——— 


Historical Illustrations of the Fourth 
Canto of Childe Harold, §c¢. By John 
Hobhouse, Esq., &c. , 

(Concluded from our last, p. 130.) 
Tue ancient tombs are our author's 
next subject; that of the Scipios js 
recorded for its simple, elegant inscrip- 
tion. Most of these sepulchres appear 
to have been robbed of their tenants 
for relics; and at the fall of the em- 
pire of Charlemagne, the size of some 
of the tombs made them convenient for 
military stations. The urns, and sar- 
cophagi also, were transported, without 
scruple, to make room for other ashes: 
two of the Popes repose in marbles 
which were constructed for heathens. 
Some respect might have been paid to 
a stone so inscribed :— 
“* The Bones 
Of Agrippina, the daughter of M. Agrippa, 
The grand-daughter of the divine Augustus, 
The Wite 
Of Germanicus Cesar, 
The mother of C. Cesar Augustus 
Germanicus, our prince*.” 

But with these letters, in large characters, 

staring them in the face, the Romans used 

this stone as a measure for 300 weight of 
corn; and the arms of their moderw senate 

are sculptured upon one of its sides, in a 

style worthy of the ‘ rude age,’ to which 

a modest inscription ascribes the misappli- 

cation. The sarcophagus, a huge cubic stone, 

is standing in the court of the conservators’ 
palace in the capitol, and is at this time 
perhaps scarcely preserved with so much 





care as might be claimed by a memorial of 


the only virtuous female of the Julian race. 
The pilgrim of the XLII[Ith century tells us, 
that he saw these words over one of the cells 
of the mausoleum of Augustus:—‘ These 
are the bones and ashes of Nerva, the 
Emperor t+.” 

We regret that our limits do not 
allow us to make particular extracts 
from the descriptions of, and the history 
attached to, many of the works of an- 
tiquity our author gives. Of the Cole- 
seum we shall, however, insert a para- 
graph :— 

“ The number of wild beasts which might 
stand together in this arena has been calcu- 
lated to be ten thousand seven hundred and 
ceventy-ninef, so that it may be no e- 
augeration to say, that Titus showed the 
Roman people tive thousand in one day); 
or that Probus, nuica missione, exhibited 
four thousand ostriches, boars, deer, ibexes, 


a __a~«~— 





* ** Ossa. 
Agrippine . M. Agrippx. 
Divi. Aug. Neptis. Uxoris. 
Gerinanici, Cwsaris. 
Matris. C. Cexsaris. Aug. 
Gerinanici . Principis.” oe 
t ‘* * Hec sunt ossa et cinis Ne: ve Jinperatons 
Liber de mirabilibus Rome. ap. Montfaucon. 
Diarium I[talicum, p. 292.” 
t “ By T. B. Nolli. See—delle memorie *¢ 
e profane dell’ anfiteatro Flavio dal annie’ 
Giovanni Marangoui. Rom. 1746. pp. BOs ll 
| * * Atque uno die quinque millia omne gen 
ferarum. Sueten, in vit. Tit.” 
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wild sheep, and other graminivorous animals, 
amidst a torest which had been transplanted 
into the ainphitheatre *. Perhaps it Is not to 
be understood that they were slain at oncet. 

«“ The Coliseum was struck by lightning 
in the reign of Constantine, but repaired ; 
for the laws for abolishing vladiatorial shows 
were not observed until the reign of Hono- 
riust; and even alter that period, men fought 
with wild beasts, which seems to have been 
the original purpose of the amphitheatre, 
rather than the combats of gladiators||. The 
fighting and hunting continued at least until 
the end of Theodoric’s reign, in 526, and the 
seats of the principal senators were jealously 
preserved §.” 

“ Marangoni avers, that no memorial re- 
mains of the exact contrivance by which the 
sufferers were exposed to the wild heasts, 
although there are so many left of the con- 
version of the lions: but he might have seen 
the small bronze reliefs at the Vatican, found 
in the Catacombs, where the lions are scen 
chained to a pilaster, and the martyr un- 
armed and half naked at their feet. That 
some Christians suffered amongst other cri- 
minals is extremely probable. We learn 
from Martial, that the amphitheatre was 
a place of execution, and that under Domi- 
tian the spectators were glutted with burn- 
ings and crucitixions. Those who had the 
noble courage to die for their faith, would 
be punished and confounded, except by their 


own sect, with other rebellious subjects of 


the empire. It appears that the condemned 
were brought in at the close of the day, and 
that the vladiatoriai shows were terminated 
with these horrors.” 


And of St. Peter’s :-— 


“The ceremonies of a religion must, 
except where they are sanguinary, be con- 
sidered the most harmless part of it; if, 
however, our notions of primitive Christianity 
be at all correct, nothing can so little re- 
semble it as the present worship at Saint 
Peter’s A noisy school for children in one 
corner; a sermon preached to a moveable 
audience at another; a concert in this chapel ; 
a ceremony, half interrupted by the distant 
sounds of the same inusic, in another quarter; 
4 ceaseless crowd sauntering along the nave, 
and circulating through all the aisles; listen- 
ers and gazers walking, sitting, kneeling; 
some rubbing their foreheads against the 
Worn toes of the bronze Saint Peter, others 
smiling at them; confessors in boxes ab- 
Solving penitents ; lacquey de places ex- 
pounding pictures; and all these individual 
objects and actions lost under an artificial 
leaven, whose vrandeur and whose beauties 
delight and distract the eye. 
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“ Such is the interior of this glorious 
edifice—the Mall of Rome; but religious 
sentiments are, perhaps, the last which it 
inspires. Where man has done such won- 
ders, the ungrateful mind does not recur 
to the Deity; and it is not at all unchari- 
table to conclude, that the worship of the 
early Christians, condensed in the damp 
crypts and catacombs, was performed with 
a fervour which evaporates under the acrial 
vault of Saint Peter’s.” 

The following superstitious penance 
is still performed :-— 

* The ceremony takes place at the time 
of vespers. It is preceded by a shoit ex- 
hortation, during which a bell rings ; and 
whips, that is, strings of knotted whipcord, 
are distributed quietly amongst such of the 
audience as are on their knees in the middle 
of the nave. Those resting on the benches 
come to edify by example only. Ou a second 
bell, the candles are extinguished, and the 
former sermon having ceased, a loud voice 
issues from the altar, which pours forth an 
exhortation to think of uncontessed, or un- 
repented, or unforgiven crimes. ‘This con- 
tinnes a sufficient time to allow the kneelers 


to strip otf their upper garments: the tone of 


the preacher is raised more loudly at every 
word, and he vehemently exhorts his bearers 
to recollect that Christ and the martyrs 
sullered much more than whipping—® Show, 


then, your penitence—show your sense of 


Christ’s sacrifice—show it with the whip. 
The flagellation begins. The darkness, the 
tumultuous sound of blows in every direction 
—‘ Blessed Virgin Mary, pray for us!’ burst- 
ing out at intervals—-the persuasion that you 
are surrounded by atrocious culprits and 
maniacs, who know of an absolution tor 
every crime—the whole situation has the 
effect of witchery, and, so far from exciting 
a sinile, fixes you to the spot in a trance of 
restless horror, prolonged beyond expecta- 
tion or bearing. 

* The scourging continues ten or fifteen 
minutes, and when it sounds as if dying 
away, a bell rings, which seems to invigorate 
the penitents, for the lashes beat about more 
thickly than betore. Another bell rings, and 
the blows subside. At a third signal, the 
candles are re-lighted; and the minister, who 
has distributed the disciplines, collects them 
again with the same discretion; for the per- 
formers, to do them justice, appear to be too 
much ashamed of their transgressions to 
make a show of their penance; so that it is 
very difficult to say whether even your next 
neighbour has given himself the lash or not.” 


The essay on Italian literature is the 
next subject in the work before us :-— 


“ Of the writers, then, whose influence 
may be more or less discerned in the forma- 
tion of the present taste and style, it may 
he sutlicient to enumerate six:—Melehior 
Cesarotti, Joseph Parini, Victor Alfieri, Hip- 
politus Pindemonte, Vincent Ment, and 
luge Foscolo. ‘The three first are, it is 
true, no longer alive, but they clearly belong 
to the present day, and are no less to he 
taken into an actual survey than their sur- 
viving cotemporaries. ‘There is nothing bold 
in pronouncing that these are decidedly the 
authors of the dav; but itis an endeavour of 
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to show the specific reputation which each of 
them enjoys, and to describe their respective 
performances, so as to give, on the whole, the 
opinions of their countrymen. Such an effort 
has, however, been made in the following 
sketches of these distinguished Italians, and 
so much of their biography has been added 
as appeared serviceable in illustrating the 
motives that inspired, and the occasions that 
called forth, their various compositions.” 

Melchior Cesarotti, a Paduan, died in 
extreme old age in 1808; his genius 
was fruitful and eloquent, yet more of 
novelty than originality in his compo- 
sition: he translated Ossian, Demos- 
thenes, and Homer, and wrote some 
other prose works: his style was clear, 
lively, and graceful — inconstant in 
politics, he at one time had Buonaparte 
for his patron; and wrote a poem, 
called Pronea, on that occasion, very 
extravagant and allegorical. Angelo 
Mazza, the friend of Cesarotti, is sub- 
joined in the mention of that poet: he 
wrote in the style of Dante, and trans- 
lated a version of Dryden; and he 
extended the fame of his original over 
Italy. Mazza is reported to have fur- 
nished, but not published, a translation 
of Pindar. Joseph Parint was the son 
of a peasant, and was by charity sent 
to study in the capital of Austrian Lom- 
bardy: he was sickly, feeble, studious, 
and indigent. <A satirical poem, called 
The Day (11 Giorno) and divided into 
four cantos, made him formidable to 
the most powerful families: he boldly 
reproached the nobles with their vices 
and their crimes, and exposed their 
habits: his verses were solemn and 
graceful, and his irony severe; and he 
was no imitator. Parini published six 
odes ; four of which are considered, by 
the Italians, as inimitable :— 

“ The ode addressed to a yonng woman 
of eighteen, who adopted the Parisian fashion, 
then called 6 robe a la guillotine,’ is written 
in a style more than usually mtelligible for a 
foreign reader. The beauty and the inno- 
cence of the maiden are presented under 
colours that contrast admirably with the 
depravity of mind and manners, which the 
poet foresees must be the consequence of 
Imitating so vile an example. He digresses 
to the history of the ancient Roman females, 
from the earliest times to those days of 
cruelty and corruption, when they thronged 
the gladhatorial shows, and a vestal gave the 
signal tor slaughter.” 

Poverty and neglect werethe portion 
of Parini; and the Milanese nobles did 
not venture to oppose the bold exhorta- 
tions and censures of their bard, but 
suffered him to waste his life in ad- 
versity : — 

* Leopold TT, on a visit to Milan, was 
struck with the physiognomy of an old man, 
lame, and moving slowly along, but with aa 
air of dignity. tle asked his name; and 
hemg told that it was Perini, ordered the 
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municipal council to increase his pension | 


sufficiently to enable him to keep a — 
carriage. But the verbal command of : 
foreign monarch is se ‘dom strictly eel 
in distant provinces, where the nobles have 
an interest ora will distinct from their duty. 
Parini caatianell without any other prop 
than his stick. The poet, whom the Milanese 
poiited out to strangers as the pride aud 
glory of their city, was often pushed into 
the dirt, and was repeatedly near bemg run 
over hy the carria wes, in streets where there 
is no pavement for foot passengers. 

“ Jn an ode, which he calls the Cuduta, 
the Full, he describes the accidents which 
happened to him in rainy and foggy days ; 
and although this production is not In the 
first rank of his poetry, it can never be 
perused without delight, nor be quoted with- 
out exciting our admiration at the profound 
pathos, the honest pride, and the philosophy 
with which it abounds. 

“ The French, on their arrival in Italy, 
soon understood the active part which the 
literary classes had played in the revolution. 
They ‘employed many ‘of these individuals, 
and amongst others Parini, who found him- 
self all at once amongst the chiefs of the 
republican government, with no other quah- 
fication or capital for such an elevation, than 
what was derived froin a love of liberty, a 
habit of speaking the truth, an unbending 
character, and a total disregard of all selfish 
interests. He felt the embarrassment of his 
situation, and having often spoken harshly to 
the French gerierals, it was not dificult for 
him to obtain permission to retire, atter a 
few weeks of thankless employment. His 
name and his Integrity commanded respect 5 
and the oppc = ofa whole life against the 
nobles, made him regarded by all the lower 
classes as the great partisan of the demo- 
cracy. ‘This influence was net lost even 
when he Oppose ‘d the follics of the populace. 
They still show a square at Milan, opposite 
to the great theatre, which was one day tilled 
by a large mob ot idle tellows, who ran about 
crying, ‘ Jor g life to the Republic — death 
to the Atidaevae > Parint issued from a 
coflee-house, and exclaimed, § bViva la Re- 
publica —e morte a nessuno; Canagla 
stolta!’ The crowd instantly dispersed. 
Whatever may be the honours acquire dd by 
poetry in Engl and, we cannot form an ideus 
of the i: fluence enjoyed by a man who lias 
obtained a great hterary reputation in a 
country where the largest portion of the peo- 
ple cannot read. He is listene do to witha 
sort of religious obedience.” 


Victor Alfiert’s tragedies have been 
criticised in all European languages :— 


“ Tiis connexion with the 
Albany is known to all the world, but no one 
15 acquainted with the seerct of that long 
intercourse. It they were ever ninrried, 
Alfieri and the countess took as much pains 
to conceal that fact, as is usually bestowed 
upon its publicity. ‘Pruth might have been 
spoken on the tomb of the poct; but even 
there we only tind that Louisa, 
Albany, was his only love — 
dilexit’ A church, perhaps, 
place to boast of am a passion; but atter 
every considcration we may conclude, that 
the Abate Caluse, who wrote the epitaph, 
end received the last sighs of Alfiert, hacw, 


é quam unice 


was not thre 


Countess of 


Countess of 








and did net choose to tell, that his tiiead was 
never married to the widow of Charles FEd- 
ward Stewart—‘* Tacendo clamat’— his 
silence t 1S eloquent. 

‘ Altieri, in the languor of a protracted | 
agony, wheats the presence ot Caluso assisted 
him to support, received the last visit of a 
priest, who came to confess him, with an 
aifability for which he was not distinguished 
in the days of his health: but he said to him, 
‘Have the kindness to look in to-morrow ; 
I trust that death will wait for twenty-tour 
hours.’ The ecclesiastic returned the next 
day. Alfiers was sitting in his arm-chair, 
and said, ‘ At present, J fancy, [ have but a 
few minutes to spare :’ and turning towards 
the abbé, entreated him to bring the countess 
to him. No sooner did he see her than he 
stretched forth his hand, saying, § Clasp my 
hand, my dear friend, 1 dic *,’” 


Alfieri was deeply melancholy; and 
though his religious opinions were never 
acknowledged, and he indulged in satire 
against the Pope's and monastic autho- 
rities, he spent whole days in churches 
absorbed in thought, and listening to 
the chaunting of the monks. The sim- 
ple, pure, and energetic style of his 
prose, qualified him particularly for 
the translation of Sallust. He trans- 
lated the whole of Virgil’s A“ 


ineid three 
times over, but was not so successful ; 
it bore the marks of labour, and was 
destitute of the finer graces: his trans- 
lation of Terence was also of an inferior 
class. Several plavs and translations 
appeared as posthumous works. His 
satires were levelled at er a 53; and 
he wrote some lyrical poctry.  Alfieri’s 
education was neglected, and he in- 
dulged in the loosest dissipation ; yet, 
in the course of a few vears, he rose to 
the highest literary dts stinetiem, ‘* His 
ereat ambition was tobe the first runrer 
in Italy; and he died, in 1796, before 
he was forty.” 


Hipyolitus Pinlenionte, a poet and 
writer of tragedy, is the next mentioned: 
he wrote a traged v on the 
Arminius, the German hero: his lyrics 
are most esteemed. “ From the be- 
emning of the revolution he has 
his time between Veniee and Verona, 
and chiefly employed upon a transla- 
tion of the Odyssey. The poct’s health 
declines: he has passed his sixtieth 
vear.” Vineent Mont is a popular 
author: he writes upon cecasional 
events, and advocates the interests of 
succeeding retening His first 
reputation arose from his Aristedenus, 
a tragedy, which is a stock-play in 
constant acting: he published some 
more tragedies, and several polttical 
articles, and translated the Tliad, know- 
nothing of the CG: lanenage. 
Nanoleon was his patron. 
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Hugo Foscolo had a military eduea- 
tion, and began his literary care>r bv a 
tragedy, called Thycstes. Fis | etters 
of Ortis are an imitation of Werter, but 
wholly political. He translated 
The Sentimental Journey into Italian, 
Foscolo published his edition of Mon- 
tecuculi, in two folio volumes. He wag 
sent as professor of literature to Pavia 
to replace Monti, who was appointed 
biographer ; and opened his lectures 
with “ The Origin of the Duties of 
Literature,” which was suppressed after 
he had retained it two months. The 
following criticism of Pindemente js 
— Foscolo’s writings :— 


ar e 


‘ Your style,” he says, “resembles the 


R ae which one rapidly trom the limpid 
lake of Geneva, and is lost under the Alps, 
to the regret of the traseller, who knows not 
how it has disappeared, and who finds him. 
self obliged to wander on tor some distance 
before he again beholds its azure current, 
and hears the sound of its r: apld stream *,”” 

The following is an opinion of his 
honesty, or rather his literary  inso- 
lence :— 

*A warm fricnd, but sincere as the mirror 
itself, that neither deceives nor conceals. 
Kind, generous, gratctul; his virtues appear 
those of savage nature, when seen in the 
midst of the sophisticated reasoners of our 
; He would tear his heart trom his 
bosom, i he thought that a single pulsation 
was not the unconstrained and tree move- 
nent of his soul.” 

oscolo is a pupil of the revolution, 
and deeply interwoven with all the sub- 
This gentle- 
at present in London, 

The Appendix contains many inte- 
resting particulars : the first subject 
relates to the library at Ferrara, where 
several autogr aphs of Tasso and 
Ariosto, and the chair and inkstand 
of the latter. Hight letters of ‘Tasso 
are given with translations, and a fue- 
simile of his hand-writing. Also letters 

‘ritten by Cola di Rienzi, tribune of 
Rome, never before published with 
translations. Drawines of the Albano 
vases conclude the volume; which we 
can recommend as a_ performance ol 
ereat iabour and research. 
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Tributary Tears, sacred to the Memory of 
the Illustrious and amable Princess 
Charlotte of Wales and Saxe-Couburg. 
XC. henge a Collection 7 ihe oi 


* «& Soe Prodemonte’s 


dressed to Hiuco Foscolo. 
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Poems that have appeared on the Ovca- 


sion: to which is prefived, a brief 


Memurr of Her Life. London. 12mo. 

1818. pp. 224. 
THE short memoir which ts prefixed to 
this volume contains many interesting 
particulars of the Princess Charlotte’s 
life. As, however, we have already 
given a full statement on this subject 
in our Paper*, we shall now contine 
ourselves to a few selections from the 
poetry. And feeling aware of the con- 
tinued interest the nation takes in every 
thine connected with this lamented and 
iHustrious female, we shall present them 
with a letter she wrote at an early age 
to the Countess of Albemarle :— 


“ My dear Lady A. 

“ T most heartily thank you for your very 
kind letter, which I hasten to answer. Lut 
1 must uot forget that this letter must be a 
rer of congratulation; yes, of congratula- 
tion the most sincere. [I love you, and there 
fore there is no wish that | do not torm for 
vour happiness in this world. May you have 
as few cares and vexations as may fall to the 
lot of man; may you long be spared; and 
may you long enjoy the blessing, of all others 
the most precious, your dear mother, who is 
not more precious to you than to me. But 
there is a trifle which accompanies this, 
which | hope you will like; and if it some- 
times remind you of me, it will be @ great 
source of pleasure to me. [ shall be most 
happy to see yuu, fur it is long since I had 
that pleasure. 

“ Adieu, my dear Lady A,, 
« And believe me, 
“ Your affectionate and sincere Friend, 
(Signed) © CHARLOTTE.” 

From the one hundred and thirty-one 
poems that comprise this volume, we 
shall extract ten of those that appear 
to us the most pleasing, though we wish 
bur limits did not preclude our admis- 
sion of a greater number :— 


“ THE HEART. 


‘* BY EDMUND L, SWIFT, F&Q,. 


“ This heart which now hath ceas’d to beat, 
Which now hath leit its vital seat ; 
In what unperishable shrine, 
While heaven receives its pulse divine, 
Shall Britain’s mourning duty place 
Its lov'd remains of mental grace ? 
Tt had an earthly temple fair ; 
And meck Religion worshipp'd there ; 
And Love, whose current tiow’d to bless 
An empire with its tenderness ; 
Aud lurtue, whose example high 
Sull teaches to its memory. ° 
“ This heart shall Parian marble hold, 
4S pure, and now,—alas !—as cold ? 
Ur, shall the sunless diamond seep 
Its blest repose, aud sainted sice,:? 
Nor diamonds ray, nor inarble’s suow, 
an live as long as Britain’s woe. 
“ Then to its native forest turn, 
ae give this heart its native urn! 
} 1s rhe , os re . ‘ 
On lela aha 
ida ‘ ual tin the grave : 
Phis heart to death our teais resign, 
And Britain’s oal: shall be its shrine.” 
a plain SQnieneeoumcmama 
See Lite rary Journal, No 
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“« EPITAPH. 
« A soul more spotless never claim’d a tear ; 
A heart more tender, open, and sincere ; 

A hand more ready blessings to bestow ; 
Belov’d, lamented, and without a toe. 

Now priz’d in life, say ye who knew her well ; 
Now wept in death, a nation’s tears may tell.” 





« THE INTERMENT. 


« Hark! hark! a dismal death-toll rings 
In plaintive accents through the air, 
And, wrapt in melancholy, brings 
Some doleful tidings to the ear. 


« Ak! yonder moves the mournful scene, 
And all the pomp of silent woe, 

That wakes the pensive midnight strain, 
And bids a nation’s sorrow flow. 


“ There, England, with thy country’s pride, 
The hopetul offspring of her womb, 

Their faded honours seek to hide 
Within one common, kindred tomb. 


* Then on, ye death-notes, sadly flow, 
And wide your mournful tale unpart, 

Such sounds are fit to nourish woe, 
And tune to grief the bleeding heart.” 





—————— 


‘* Sweet Rose of Englund! fare thee well, 
Bright blossom of a royal! line ; 
Ab! who without a tear shall tell 
A tule, so sorrowful as thine! 
“ Thy spring of life by love was blest, 
Hope smil’d upon thy summer hour ; 
But death at once untimely press'’d 
The offspring bud, the parent flower. 


“ There's not a father but shall sigh, 
Aud mourn thy hapless destiny ; 
And not a mother’s cheek be dry, 
Who clasps her child and thinks on thee, 


“ Ne’er vet tu bless our land was given 
A princess more belov’d or fair ; 

Let scraphs watt thy soul to heaven, 
Thouw’it bloom a sister angel there.” 


“ TRANSIPVORY BEAUTY. 
‘* T saw a dew-drop, cool and clear, 
Dance on a myrtle spray ; 
Fair colours deck’d the lucid tear, 
Like those which gleam and disappear, 
When showers and sunbeams play—- 
Sol cast athwart a glance severe, 
And scorch’d the pearl away. 


“* High on a slender polisl’d stem 
A tragrant lily grew ; 

On the pure petals many a gem 

Glitter’d a native diadem 
On healthy morning dew— 

A bLiast of lingering winter came, 
And snapp’d the stem in two. 


Fairer than morning’s early tear 
On lily’s snowy bioot, 

Shines beauty in its vernal year ; 

Brizht, sparkling, fascimating, clear, 
Gay, thoughtless of its doom ; 

Death breathes a sudden poison near, 
And sw eeps it tu the tomb.” 


“ THE ROYAL ROSE-BUD. 
“ On Brunswick’s stem a Rose- bud grew, 
So tair tu ev’ry eye; 
But while it budded, blooim’d, and smil'd, 
This Rose was doom’d to die! 
“ Each British heart, o’erwhelin’d with grief, 
Had sunk beneath the stroke ; 
When radiant from an azure cloud, 
Thus England's Genius spoke i— 


“« ¢ Mourn not, fair land, yon blighted flower, 
That needs not human care ; 

Transplanted to a heavenly soil, 
It died—to flourish there!’ ” 








“HYMN. 


* ny THE REV. W. L. BOWLES. 


** Lo! where youth and beauty lie 
Cold within the tomb! 

As the’spring’s first violets die, 
Wither’d in their bloom. 

O’er the young and buried bride 
Let the cypress wave— 

A kingdoin’s hope, a hingdom’s pride, 
Is laid in yonder grave. 

© Piace the vain expected child 
Gently near her breast! 

It never wept; it never smil’d! 
But sceks its mother’s rest. 

Hark! we hear the general cry! 
Hark! the passing bell! 

A thousand, thousand, bosoms sizh, 
A long and last farewell !” 








+ 


“HY MN, 
BY J. HART, A CONVICT ON ROARD THF 
RETRIBUTION HULK, AT SHEERNESS. 


“ Death strips the monarch of his crown, 
And makes the stoutest bow ; 

He brings our fancied prospects down, 
And lays our comforts low, 


“€ This monster Death has snatch’d away 
Our hope of future years, 

Has seiz’d the mighty as his prey, 
And drown’d our land in tears. 


Lord, cheer our hearts with beams of grace, 
Since clouds o’ercast the sky, 

And when we rest iv thy embrace, 
Our doubts and Jears stiall die. 


“ For death, thouzh dreadful, does but seem, 
To the believer's view, 
A path to heaven,-—a narrow streain, 
When Jcsus leads hiin through, 
* Soon shall the sounding trampet rend 
The confines of the grave ; 
And Death, with all his power, shall bend 
To Hin—who lives to save. 





—_——w 


‘“€ The bell it has toll’d its midnight sound ; 
Not a breath breaks in on the calm around— 
The stars shed down no twinkling light; 

Not a smile is seen o’er the face of night ; 
And the hour is come when a long farewell 
Must be bidden to ber whom we lov'd so well, 


“ The last sad note of the dirge is o’er! 

The peal of the anthem is heard no more — 

Each eye for a moment suspends its tear, 

To take a last look of one it held dear; 

Nor can fancy paint, nor can poetry tell, 

How they all iclt for her whom they lov’d so well, 


“ But yet there was one who fondly hung 

On the cold pale form of his bride so young — 
He, whom her eye had mark’d the last, 

And still look’d forward when its beam was past ; 
His anguish how deep when he heard the knell, 
For the burial of her whom he lov’d so well. 


“ In the still datsp hour of death, where wes she 
Whio watch'd o’er the smiles of thy infancy ? 

No more shal! her sorrows be sooth'd to sleep, 
By a dear loving one who could feel and could 
weep--- 

Distant and Jone, how her poor heart will swell, 
When she thinks on the child she had lov’d so well, 
. o- * * a 

“ The tomb it is clos’d-—the lights they are gone, 
And now she reclines on her pillow of stone ; 

But long shall a people's lamentings reveal, 





How fundly they lov’d, and how deeply they feel ; 
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Nor shall time, nor shall absence, dissolve the spell, 
Which bound them to one whom they lov’d so well. 


‘ Oh, Erin! how soon thy pure planet of light, 
Which purpled thy hope with its ray, 
Has set in the cold dull wave of the night, 
And pass’d like a dream away. 
Oh! long shall thy harp, with its sad notes dwell, 
On the name of that one whom you lov'd so well.” 





EXTEMPORE LINES, 
On reading a Proposal to Erect, by Public Sub- 


scription, a Token of respect to the Memory of 


the Princess Uharlotie Augusta. 
BY CAPT. 30UTH. 
© Raise not an urn cf sculptur‘d art, 
That perisheth with years !— 
Her Monumeat’s each British Heart ! 
Her Epitaph — their [its] Tears !” 











Driginal Correspondence. 


FASHION IN DRESS. 
Lo the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sir,—In your acknowledgments to Cor- 
responde nts last week *, you notice some 
promised Essays on “ Fashion, Music, and 
Painting.” The first ought not to have been 
seen in the same sentence with the other 
two; for these charm by principle and pro- 
portion, while that originates in deformity, 
and rewards its devotees by concealing their 
yarticular defects under a general disguise. 
ccna bonnets, stays, loose gaiters, and high 
shirt collars, have been introduced by leaders 
of the ton, who are ugly, crooked, spindle- 
shanked, or scrofulous : these may, if they 
please, conceal their own deformitics, ws 
ought not to be sulfered to make the sacrifice 
of the beauty of others to their Moloch, 
Fashion, the means. Ugliness, and age, 
bring all, through this degrading agency, to 
their level; and common sense must be 
Spe I}. bound, or beauty and health, the best 
gifts of Heaven, would not, by willing 
votaries, be sacrificed to concealment and 
control. There does not appear to be a 
greater anomaly in human nature, than in 
this obedience to Fashion ; for while we pity 
the personal, and despise the mental defects 
of the pelit-maitre, we implicitly imitate 
both. 

The introduction of stays is, perhaps, the 
greatest curse Fashion ever inflicted ; for 
with it came the dressmaker’s maxim, that 
whatever corrected detormity improved 
beauty. An inverted extinguisher was thought 
the most lovely form the body could be 
made to assume; and that this, with fifty 
other shapes, wade given place to succeeding 
Improveme ate: still stays are employed, and 
preposterously put on young and beautitul 
women, under the pretence of improving 
their terms, till habit almost renders them 
necessarv. A charming gil imagines that 
the infliction of this torture is part of her 
initiation to womanhood; and we avai! our- 
selves of her impatience to inflict a sutter- 
ance, which we should) shudder to ipose 
on aworn. Another fashion has grown out 
of the employment ot stays ; those who have 
worn them seem to think it a pity their 
beautiful etfects should be concealed, and 
they take care to expese the bases of thin 
scap ule like ridges of a ravine, between 


nto - a 





* See Literary Journal, No, &. 


flounces and trimmings : 





which a dreadful gulf appears; and lest 
the arms should assert their right of motion, 
and lessen the force of these beauties, (per- 
haps I should say sublimities,) the shoulde PS 
also are exposed, and the arms —— by 
pert of the same admirable contrivance. To 
complete this view of female dandyism, walk 
behind a fashionably dressed woman, and 
you will be puzzled to discover whether the 
unfortunately crooked object before you, 
with a hump at her back, be bent by decre- 
pitude of the body, or mind, from age, il 
health, affectation, or the weight of her 
walk at her side, 
and her bonnet she wears leaves you still 
uncertain ; tis only by a violation of good 
manners, in staring rudely under her bonuect, 
that you can be assured of whether she be 
fifteen or fitty ; and then her complexion may 
be pale, or florid, or tawney, you know not 
which, she is so effectually canopied. 

But how are we to account for certain 
young gentlemen volunteering their sweet 
hodies, as devotees to this Jaggernant of 
fashion? I suspect they think that a military 
air is to be obtained, by imitating the con- 
tinental soldiers, and screwing themselves 
into the shape of a b/ue-bott/e—that a small 
hat will balance a thick head —that frizzing 
their hair by the sides will look, like Gall's 
organs of destructiveness, very ssldien. like! 
—that shirt collars conceal scars of discase, 
as well as scars of honour; and loose trow- 
sers conceal stilts, which, but for excesses 
of their owners, might have been /egs: and 
with this monstrous appearance, they expect 
to divide with the soldier (who, [am 
ashamed to countess, has sacrificed half his 
energies to fashion,) the reputation of cou- 
rage and manliness! Yet the inconsistency 
of this manufactured being is still seen ; for, 
after pinching his waist tll he can scarcely 
breathe, he pads his breast, as if he were 
ashamed of his sex; so wished to leave it 
doubttul. ‘Taste in dress is rarely consulted 
in England, yet its principles are tew,— 
whatever controls action, or conceals pro- 
portion, must be inelegant. Taste is sub- 
servient to Fashion: if we ask what is 
elegant, we mean what is fashionably thought 
so, or what was last imported from France. 
The qualities of the French which we most 
de ‘spise we are the readiest to imitate,—their 
fantastic appearance, and conde scend to 
becothe copyists of the most contemptible 
models. From deformities, t1 Eugland or 
lrance, fashions originate 5 the tradesman 
who seeks employment in its absurdities, 
recommends his bevutifud tortins to his cus- 
tomers, as adopted by this lady or that 
gentleman; and thus it is, that) general 
beauty and mantiness are sacrificed to indi- 
vidual deformity, and the necesstties of a 
tailor. (). M. 

May 20. 





THE KING’S BIRTH-DAY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 
Str,—The King’s birth-day ic usually said 
to be on the fourth ot ork but this is an 
error, his true birth-day being on the fifth, 
He was born on the 24th of May, 17338, 
old style; which day, till the end of the last 


century, “corresponded with the fourth of 


June, new style. ‘he year 1800, which, 
but for an act of parliament, would have 
been a leap-vear, containing 3606 days, was 


———«. 
by us reckoned as a common year, and 
contained only 365 days; by which eet. 
tion, all old-style days were advance d one 
day in our calendar. Thus, the real ( hrist. 
mas-day was on the sixth instead of the Sifth 
ot January, in our reformed calendar, &e. 
But as an act of parliament cannot make 
any alteration in the progress of time, the 
King’s birth-day (as well as every other) 
must be taken as if no alteration in the 
style had taken place, namely, on the 
twenty- fourth of May, which day would this 
vear be on a Priday, corresponding with 
Fri iday the fitth of June. In Russia, where 
the old stvle is still continued, the twenty- 
fourth of May, in their calend: ar, Is the ide 
tical day, 
calendar. 

lt is very certain the King will not be 
eighty years old tll Friday, ‘fitth of June, 
1818; because, till that day arrives, the 
earth “will not have made eighty revolutions 
round the sun; and | know of no other 
mode of reckoning years. 

Birth-days are sometimes, for conver ience, 
kept after the day; but | belie ve there is no 
Instance on record, sive that of our King 
and Queen, where it is kept in auiticipation 
of the day. Indeed, the absurdity of cele. 
brating that which m: ay never happen, is 
too great to need fu ther observation; and 
it must be lett to our almanac k-makers to 
account for it, and also for their pertina- 
clously persisting im the error for the last 
eightceu years. I win, Ke. 

ASTRONOMICUS, 


li- 
Friday, the fifth of June, in Our 








DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 

Str,—As it is very generally understood 
to be the intention of the proprietors ot the 
two winter theatres, at the commencement 
of the next season, lower the price ol 
admission to the Boxes trom 7s. to 6s.; 
perhaps it may be permitte “d to one, who, 
the present deteriorated state of the atrical 


property, perfectly agrees in the necessity ot 


some alteration, tO express his doubts as to 
the one in question elfecting the objec tl 
view. In the first place, it would perhaps 
be as dithicult to prove that the present rate 
alone deters the public, as it would be to 
image that the propose “dl one would be als 
great additional attraction :—the shilling to 
one or two people going Is absolutely 10 
object; and now that guine as (* ob, much 
injured and calumniated”’ coin!) are out ‘ 
fashion, the consideration that a faimily ol 
seveil (instead of SIX) might be admitted fe: 
£3. ae. has lost its weight. it should not 
also be ovcrlooked, that the ores at glam 
inconsistency of the adinission to the best 
boxes, where by a great strain of the atten: 
tion you may possib iy, but imperfectly, hear 
and see ; and to the worst, where, by aiiiy 
chance, you cau neither do the one nor the 
other, he ung exactly the saine ; and the con 
sequent mixture of “good and bad company | 
all parts ¢ of the house, will be lett I vl 
tutile idea just as it is at pres it. | an 
aware that there are other objections, besidi« 
those | have already hinted at, to the 
ing theatres; but what cannot be we li ry 
removed, Way p ye rh: ips | pr urtly obviate’ hy 
and as they are built, cad c annot well: 
contracted in the bed of Procrustes;, 
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size must NOW be endured. With this view, 
and to remedy eviis, which do not depend on 
the architect, but the manager tor redress, I 
would suggest the preferable plan of imitating 
the French system, by affixing different prices 
to the different circles of boxes; the rate, 
of course, decreasing on ascending the tiers. 
Thus, for lastance, (the pit and galleries 
remaining in statu quo,) the dress hoxes 
might be, #s at present, 7s.; the first circle, 
6s.; the second circle, 5s.; and the slips, 
(now so exorbitant and scarcely ever filled,) 
4s. The distinctions preserved amonest the 
company by the adoption of this plan, would, 
in a moral point of view, he inesumable ; 
and indeed are so obvious, as to require no 
discussion. The test, however, by which it 
woul probably be tried against its rival, 1s 
the interesting one of “ profit and loss,” 
“all the rest is leather and prunella;” and 
here, also, [ ain sanguine enough to believe 
that it will not be “ found wanting.” T will 
allow that if this part of the house is to be 
filled no better than it is at present, (the 
sufficiently probable fate of the 6s. plan,) the 
dress circle only being so, and all the rest a 
blank, then, indeed, it is immaterial which 
be adopted; and possibly of the two, the 
scale of prices might be the losing concern : 
but on behalf of my eléve, 1 reject such 
“ thick-coming fancies,” and believe that if 
it were put in practice, the different ranks of 
society would fill their allotted stations in 
the house, and that the receipts (so far from 
falling off) would be considerably increased. 
In throwing out these suggestions, { am 
conscious that they may be liable to many 
modifications ; but it is the principle [ am 
anxious to see recognized, being certain that 
if the experiment were fairly tried, the two 
great objects of a better division of the com- 
pany, and a better division of the dividend, 
would surely follow. In reading this letter 
over, I am afraid that its pith (like the 
marrow to the bone) bears but a scanty pro- 
portion to the surrounding lumber; but 
wishing that my protegé should first see the 
light with every advantage, and in genteel 
society, | know of no better introduction to 
the polite world than the pages of your in- 
teresting and iniscellancous publication. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
W.F.R. 

P.S. In case any outrageous John Bull 
should protest against my doctrine, on the 
ground of its being of French origin, [ would 
remind such an objector, that we have 
already borrowed their drop-curtain, and 
their mode of lighting the house by a central 
chandelier, ” 

London, 21st Aluy, 1818. 














NAME AND HISTORY OF THE 
CALEIDOSCOPE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal, 


S1r,—I observe, that in your seventh and 
eizhth Numbers of your Paper you have 
Riven an etymology and some particulars of 
the Chaleiduscope, (tor so I shall call it, for 
the reasons which L sball presently state,) 
though by you itis spelt Caleidoscope, and 
derived trom the Greek xar-: (kalos) or beau- 
titul, eds¢ (eidos) a form, and cxsrew (skopeo) 
to see. But, as I conceive an etymology 
more plainly defining its nature may be 





found, I here send it to you for insertion in 
your Paper, together with some circumstances 
relating to the history of the invention itself, 
which do not appear to have as yet come to 
your knowledge. 1 therefore derive it from 
xara (chalix), (which signifies, as you will 
find in Schrevelius’s Greek Lexicon, /apillus, 
a small stone; siler, a flint; and calz, chalk, 
or lime, or cement made of fragments of 
stones); si2 (eidos) species, a resemblance, 
(from which comes our word idol, as the 
resemblance of a supposed deity); and cxomn 
(skope) specula, the sight of a thing. See 
Littleton’s Dict. art. Specula, a sense, which 
this last, as being derived from = cxerromas 
(skeptomal) video, to see, may also, without 
violence, very well bear. Forming the word, 
therefore, hy taking the following letters of 
each of the original words Xad-edo-cxorn, we 
have a consistent sense, equal to “ A view 
or sight of the resemblance of little stones,” 
which is certainly very well adapted to the 
nature of the instrument, in which the pieces 
appear like so many little precious stones, or 
gems. 

Your reference to Bradley’s Gardening 1s 
not, I fear, given with suthicient precision, to 
enable a stranger readily to find either the 
book or the passage; for Bradley wrote 
many books of a similar nature. ‘The book 
itself, which [ have seen, is entitled, “ New 
Experiments and Observations relating to 
the Gencration of Plants.” It was printed 
in one volume, octavo, at London, in 1724, 
and divided into two parts, both in one 
volume ; the former bears the date 1724, and 
the latter that of 1717. This last is entitled, 
“ New Improvements of Planting and 
Gardening, both Philosophical and Prac- 
tical ;” and in this second part it is, chap. i. 
page 1, that the description in question 
occurs *. 

But the principle, on which the instrument 
is constructed, may be found in other places 
also, as well as those noticed by you. 

In Chambers’s Cyclopedia, fitth edition, 
Lond. 1743, art. Mirror, is the following 
passage :—“ If two plain mirrors, or specula, 
meet in any angle, the eye, placed within 
that angle, will see the image of an object 
placed within the same, as often repeated as 
there may be cathetui diacon, determining the 
places of the images, and terminated without 
the angle. Hence, as the more catheti ter- 
minated without the angle may be drawn, 
as the angle is more acute, the acuter the 
angle the more numcrous the images. Thus, 
Z. Traber found at an angle of one-third of a 
circle, the image was represented twice; at 
one-half, thrice; at one-fifth, five times; at 
one-tweltth, eleven times.” 

Giambattista Porta, a Neapolitan gentle- 
man, who died in 1615, and of whom an 
account is given in Morer’s Dictionary, has, 
in his Magia Naturalis, entitled “ Joh. Bap- 
tiste Porta, Neapolitani, Magia Naturalis 
Libri viginti,” lib. xvi. cap. 2, given, in the 
following words, a very perfect description of 
the principle on which the Chaleidoscope is 
tounded :—* Hic poterimus 


** Speculum e planis multividum construere. 





* We have objection to this repetition of the 
reference, since it appears that even our iutelli- 
gent Correspondent has overlooked it, as given 
by usin our ninth Number, p. 156, and in our 
eighth, p. 122.—Eb. 





Speculum construitur, quod polyphaton, id 
est, multorum visibilium, dicitur: il:ud enim, 
aperiendo et claudendo, solius digiti viginti 
et plura demonstrat simulachra. Si igitur 
id parabis, wrea duo specula, vel crystallina, 
rectangula, super basim eandem erigantur ; 
sintque in hemiolia proportione, vel alia; et 
secundum longitudinis latus, unum simal 
colligentur, ut libri instar apte claudi et 
aperiri possint, et anguli diversentur; qualia 
Venetiis factitari solent: faciem, enim, unam 
objiciens in utroque, plura cernes ora; et 
hoe quanto arctius clauseris, minorique 
tuerint anculo: aperiendo autem minuentur ; 
et oltusiori cernes angulo, pauciora numero 
conspicientur. Sic digitum ostendens, non 
nisi digitos cernes; dextra insuper dextra ; 
et sinistra convisuntur; quod speculis 
contrarium est: mutufique id evenit re- 
flexione et pulsatione, unde imaginum vicise 
situdo,.” 

To give this is English, it is as follows :— 
“In the following manner we may cone 
struct a mirror for secing a multitude of 
objects on a plain surface. This kind of 
mirror, when constructed, is what is called 
polyphaton, that is to say, multiplying ; 
tor, by opening and shutting, it shows twenty 
and more images of one single finger. If, 
therefore, you wish to prepare it, let two 
brazen, or crystal, rectangular mirrors be 
erected on the same base, and let the pra- 
portion of length be one and an half of the 
width, or any other proportion ; and let each 
side, tor the whole of its length, be so con- 
nected together, that they may easily be 
shut and opened like a book, and that the 
angles may be varied, as they are usually 
constructed at Venice: for if you place one 
object opposite to the tace of each, you will 
see several figures; and this, in proportion 
as you shut it closer, and the angle shall be 
less. But, by opening, the objects will be 
reduced in number; and the more obtuse 
the angle under which you sce it, the fewer 
objects will be seen. So, if you exhibit your 
finger as the object, you will see nothing but 
fingers. The right fingers will be seen on 
the right side, and the left on the left side, 
which is contrary to the usual custom with 
looking-glasses; but this happens from the 
mnutual reflection and repulsion, which pro- 
duce a change of the images.” 

Of the Magia Naturalis there was an edi- 
tion in folio, printed, in 1589, at Naples; 
a copy of which appears, from the catalogues, 
to be in the Bodleian Library, and another 
inthe British Museum. An octavo edition 
was also published at Frankfort in 1597, a 
copy of which is in the Bodleian Library ; 
and there have been several later editions, 
among which is one, in duodecimo, printed 
at Leyden in 1650. 

Yours, Xe. 

25th May, 1818. 


J.S.H. 








TILE CALEIDOSCOPE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sir,—In the Number of your Journal for 
the 19th, I saw a description of the Calei- 
doscope. tL have since made one trom that 
description; only, instead of employing the 
screw, | have made use of four swail pieces 
of tape, which, 1 think, equally serves the 
purpose. 

lL have made mine in the manner follow- 
ing:—Ilaving taken a piece of wood the 
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dimension of the tube, I then had a groove, 
for the reflectors to fit into, cut in the wood ; 
then taking a piece of parchment, a little 
wider, (the parchment being cut wider is in 
order that the glass, when glued to it, may 
work easier, and therefore there must be a 
space between each reflector, about as wide 
as the two reflectors are thick,) and about 
the length of the reflectors. I then glued 
the reflectors to the parchment, leaving the 
above space, (and glued between the parch- 
ment and the reflectors a piece of sheet lead, 
so as to cause the reflectors to fall more 
easily into the groove,) and likewise four 
smali picces of tape; two on the top of one 
reflector, and two on the top of the other; 
so that one piece of tape that is glued on the 
top of the right hand reflector may pass over 
the top of the lett hand reflector, th. ough the 
hole on the lett hand side of the tube, and 
the lett to come over the right. The two 


first pieces of tape are tor altering the size of 


the anvles as you please; the two second 
are for keeping the reflectors from disadjust- 
ing; consequently, one must come froin the 
right hand reflector through the right band 
hole, and the other through the loft hand 
hole troiw the left reflector. 

It is ntcessary to have the tape so marked 
that you may know which tape is for altering 
the angles of the reflectors; and the t tape, 


likewise , must be glued on at the very top of 


the reflectors, otherwise they will obstruct 
the sight- hole at the top of the Cale sidoscope. 

Smal! pieces of feathers, cut or pared from 
the top of a quill or pen, and also trom the 
feathers of game fowl, as the partridge, 
pheasant, plove r, wild duc k, and the tops of 
peacocks’ feathers, &c , are avreeable objects 
for the (uleidose ope. 

Thinking the above method very simple, 
and easy tor those to make who wish to wake 
their own instruments; your insertion of this 
letter (if you have room) in your Journal, 
will very much oblige ine. 

[ am, sir, 








Yours, &c. X. X. W. 
Castle Street, May 21, 1818. 
MORE NAMES AND MORE INVENTORS 


FOR 
Til CALEIDOSCOPE, 


While we are disputing in England whe- 
ther the 
Dr. Brewster, or of philosophers who lived 
centuries ago, the instrument has been 
sent within these two or three weeks from 
London to Paris; where it has alrea ty found 
a French ini sentor , and a name implying that 
itis a Freach incentian ! 

* Caleidoscope,” says a French journaist, 

‘jis a word, inharmonicus enough, formed 
eae the Greek roots, which signily, § [ see 
beautiful forms. Such is the name th: tt his 
been viven to the most wondertul tile that 
frivolity has ever invented. This playth.ay 
in a hand the most mc apable of pas butine, 
forms, in less than a quarter of au hour, more 
arabesques than are contamed within the 
Vatican, or the Bat!s of \drian. It has 
become the fashion within a tew days, anid 
as all persons are desirous to possess it, it is 
sold by all dealers. ‘The inventor of the st 
optical instruments resides in the Rue 


Sr. Marc, N. 10. 


Caleidoscope is the hovention of 


“ M. Alphonse Giroux, Rue du Coq. Saint 
Honoré, N. 7, whose cabinet of pictures has 
recommended him to the lovers of painting, 
and whose splendid collection attracts all 
the females who are attached to the arts of 
design, has given to those which are made 
for him the name of ‘Transfigurators, or 
Marvellous Toys. He has contrived them 
in such a manner as to be contained in a 
purse, or a work-bag. By means of a rapid 
movement, flowers, roses, ancient glass, 
rectilinear ‘de ‘signs, embroidery robes, clothes, 
furniture, &c. form themselves successively 
and in infinite series, Already the engravers 
have thought of seizing the figures; and the 
first painted shect will appear this morning 
at M. Alphonse Giroux’s. In fine, M. C he- 

ioe au engineer, (residing Quai de |’Hor- 

loge, N. 1,) has given to the t ‘aleidoscope new 
ice properties, under the name of the 
French Multiplyer.” 

In Paris, too, the Caleidoscope has given 
birth to the following poem :— 


LE JOUJOU DU JOUR. 
Anecdote en vers. 


Un jeune fat arrivait de province 
Avec un mérite assez mince, 
Doublé d’un orgueil excessif ; 
Assis au boulevard, ou par ton ut s’ennuie, 
Il apercoit une temme jolie, 
Qui, depuis yn moment, d'un regard attentif, 
En tournant vers lui sa lorguette, 

Semblait examiner; jugez de son bonheur, 
Surtout quand, d’une voix qui vient fatter son coeur, 
La beile, suivant Jui, proclamant sa deéfaite, 

S'ccrie: ‘ Oh! c’est charmant! quel aspect 

enchanteur !” 

Il n’y tient plus, il s’approche. 
dame, 

De quels transports vous enivrez mon ame! 

Eh quoi! mes traits pour vous auraient quelques 

appas ? 

Vous n’auriez distingue ?—Je ne vous connais 





i! ma- 


pas. 
—Miis vous me regardiez.— Nullement, je vous 
jure ; 


En ce moment j’admirais une fleur. 
—-Cct instrument était, j° vous assure, 
Tourné vers moi. —Qu’en voulez vous conclure? 
Pouvais-je y voir votre figure ? 
C’est le joujou du jour, un TRANSFIGURATEUR. 


Singes de Montesquieu, convaincus que l'Europe 

A les regards fixés sur vos moindres ecrits, 

Par votre vanité pour n’étre plus surpris, 
Songez bien au CALEIDOSCOPE. 





an ae 


[ 2 


CHANGES OF THE CALELDOSCOPE. 


A cerrespoudeat has made the following 


lustrument to contain twenty small picces 
of glass, &e. and that you make ten 
changes in each minute, it will take the 
inconceivable space Of 462.890.589.576 
years and 360 days to go through 
the variety of changes it is 
producing ; amounting (according to our frail 
idea of the nature of thing es) to an eter- 
nity. Or if you take only twelve small 
pieces, and inake ten changes in each mi- 
uute, it will then take 33.204 days, or 91 


years and 49 days to exhaust its varia- 


tions. However exaggerated this statement 
May appear to some, it is actually cor- 
rect. 





curious calculation of the number of 
engrs this wondertul imstrument will 
adinit: - Supposing, os he SAYS, the 


capah le of 





ee 
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‘ 
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ON THE CALEIDOSCOPE. 
(Continued from our last, p- 136.) 
BraDLey a PLaGrarist. 


As we introduced into our two preceding 
Numbers the name of Bradley as an iny entor, 
who, in the year 1717, published an aceount, 
with figures, of an instrument similar in prin 
- to the Caleidoscope*, we owe it to our 

eaders to lose no time in communicating to 
“om our later discovery, that BrapLiry yry- 
SELF IS A MERE PLAGIARIST3 not only the 
principles of his instrument, but the instry- 
ment itsell, having been deser ibed and hgured 
very many years beture his book was writtenf, 
Kircher, in his “ Ars Magna Lucis et U ‘mbre,” 
printed at Rome in 1646f, not only describes 
and figures the instrument zlaimed by Brad- 
ley, but illustrates its use, by showing it as 
placed upon a drawing of a “ garden- plat,” 
of which it shows the complete circle) In 
the * Perspective P ratique, "commonly Called 
“ The Jesuit’s Pe erspective,’ ” printed at Paris, 
in 1649, (4to. partie 3me, p. 132, fig. 2,) the 
Instrument is again de sevtboed and fivured, and 
spoken of as in frequent use: “ L* angle ren- 
trant speculaire, qui par le rencontre de deux 
mirois doune une a sg admirable 
par les reflexions: c'est Pun fof amusing 
catoptric: al coutrivances| des plus en usage, 
et facile a pratiquer.” In 1657, in * Schott’s 
Magia Universalis Natura et Artis,” (Pars 1. 
Optie: 1, 4to. Herbipoli, p. 306,) the luistru- 
ment aga occurs. Tuo or about the year 
1699, it was described and figured in Oza- 
nam’s Récréations, of which there is a tran- 
slation by Dr. Hutton, in tour volumes octavo, 
London, 1803 

Nor is even Kircher (the earliest name 
hitherto taken notice of) to be regarded as 
the inventor of the instrument in question : 
his work 1s a compilation of scieutitic con- 
trivances. Jobn- -Baptist Porta, as will be 
seen trom the letter of a correspondent, in- 
serted in our Paper of this day, had set torth 
the principles so early as 1589; and we have 
in Knglish a work of ne ‘arly the same date, 
(entitle d “ Mathematical Recreations,”) in 
which it equally presents itself. 


OPTICAL PRINCIPLES. 
The demonstration, however, of the optical 
principles of the instrument, has been given 


_— — —_—-— eg re 


* See the whole passage € -xtracted from Brad- 
ley’s work, accompanied by his figures int our 
preceding Number. 

t Yet Bradley does not scruple to call the 
instrument his discovery,—See our quotation, 
No. 8, p. 123, note. 

t * Pars Tertia, Magia Catroptrica, sine de pro- 
digiosa rerum exhibitioue per specula.” Kircher 
describes, 

1 Theatrum Catoptricum, Polydicticum, con- 
struere, XC. 

¥, Aliud Machinamertum Catoptricum  con- 
struecre, XC. 

| It Bradley can tru! y claim any originality at 
all, it must be in the practical application oi the 
instrument to the art of laying out gardens ; the 
instance of a garden- platt, which appears in 
Kircher, may possibly be only an ac -cjdental selec- 
tion of a subject, aud may have suzgested Brad- 
ley’s appucation, 1 rather than have resulted fiom @ 
+ vious use of the instrument by gardeners. 

$ The writer be: us leave to express hits acknos- 
le d: vements for having had his attention turned to 
these books severally by Mr. Douce aud mr. 
Daniel Moore, and by Mr. Harris, librartun ' 
the Royal Institution. 
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in the manner Most satisiactory and complete 
in Harris's Optics, written about the middle 
of the late century * and that demonstra- 
tion, with its ieiien, we now proceed to 


extract at length : — 
Prop. XV. 
956. (Fig. 37.) if two plane speculums 


AB, AC, be joined together so as to form 
any Z BAC; there will be a certuin dis- 


tance Al’, within which a spectator will see 
his image tn each speculum, at the same 
Fig. 


time: and if to these be joined two other 
speculums BOD, CE, forming Z* ABD, 
ACES; a spectator vlaced any where within 
a certain distance HG, will see his image 
in each of the several speculums. And uni- 
versally, if ever so many plane speculums 
are joined together in un arch of a cirele, 
nol too wide to be comprehended at one view ; 
a small object placed neur the centre of that 
circle, will be multiplied as many times us 
there ure reflecting planes. 





‘ 


O7. 








Upon AB, AC, raise the perpendicul: ars 
BF, CF; now, an object placed any where 
between F and A, will have its images in 
lines* parallel to FB, FC, till it arrives at A, 
where both images will be united. Again, 
upon BD and CE, raise the perpendiculars 
Db, BU, and EG, Cll; and, by the same 
way of reasoning «as before, a spectator, 
placed any where between G and {1, will 
see his image, or part of it, also in BD and 
CE. And, universally, if O be the centre 
of an arch ED, any number of speculums 
joined together within this arch, will each 
of them exhibit the image of an eye , laced at 
ornearQ. Theretore, ‘&c. QE. D. 

2937. Schol. As a spectator walks from 
F towards A, his images in the two speculums 
AB, AC, continually approach neurer toge- 
ther ; and, at a certain station, he will see 
two heads and but one body. 

If the place of an object and of the eye 
be given, the phenomena may be easily” 


-¢ 


) 


Ge 


The i nhages of the sector SitT, formed by 
ne speculums RS, RT, are re -spectively® the 
et ors SRG, TRM: but it is manifest that 
vo rays forming the image SRG fall on the 
checulum RV, aiter the same manner as it 


x was a real object; and so the said 


— 








note, * See Literary Jounnar, No. 9, pe 106, 
Je, 


' rx —~_G Wie. 
— 
O git aceite E 
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(deduced; As if 1 be the place of an object, 
its image will be visible in the speculums 
AB, AC, at all distances; because the anvle 
of incidence LIIBF cr HCE, is not less than 
the angle HEB or IFC. And in the specu- 
lums BD, CE, the image will be also visible 
to a considerable distance beyond IT; because 
the angle of incidence HDG is not much less 
than the angle HGD. For, it is manifest, 
that when the angle of incidence is equal to 
the angle formed by the perpendicular to the 
re (lecting plane at the point of incidence, and 
the line AQ, the reflected ray is parallel¢ 
to AO. 

XVI. 

238. (Fig. 38.) The images of any sector 
SEL, contained between two reflecting planes 
Rs, RT, inclined to one another in the given 
angle SRT, will be all concentric; and the 
number of these images will be such, as will 


Prop. 





exactly complete the whole circle. 





rays 4 form a second image or sector, MRL. 
In like manner, the rays forming the image 
TRM, do, by the reflection of RS, form the 
mae "GRU: and the muages MRL, GRE, 
form the sectors HRI, LRK, by the reflec- 

tions of Rs, RT, respectively : again, by the 








| ¢ 44.1. & 97.1. Euclid. 


b 40 & 44. I. 


a 37. 1. 
a 40. 1, 





reflection of the rays forming either of the 
two last images, at the respective speculums, 
the sector IRK will be exhibited ; and so on, 
till the whole circle be completed. But it 
is manifest, that none of the rays forming 
the image IRK, or which exhibit the space 
IRK, contained between the backs of the 
reflecting planes SR, TR, produced, can be 
again reflected or form another i image. There- 
fore, &c. Q. E. D. 

239. Schol. 1. When the sector SRT is 
not an aliquot part of a circle, the last image, 
as IRK, will be less than SRT, if the two 
last pertect images, HRI, LRK, do not en- 
croach one upon another; but when they do 
so encroach, they will both frequently appear 
only as one image, greater than SRE; but 
the said image can never be twice as ‘great 
as SRT. For it is manifest, that each spe- 
culum forms the same number of images 
of the sector SRT; and, therefore, the re- 
maining sector LRK may be of : any magnitude 
not so great as the double of the sector SRT. 
Or, the two last images may perfectly join, 
so as to leave no space. between them. 

240. Schol. 2. ‘The images A, B, C, D, 
u, b, c, d, of an object Q, placed between 
two spec ulums RS, RT, inclined to one 
another in any angle SRT, will be all in 
the periphery of the circle, whose centre is, 
R, aud radius = RQ: there will be one 
image, aud no more, in each image of the 
sector SRT; and the arches contained be- 
tween the images will be alternately = 2Q§ 
and = 2QT. ‘This is sufliciently manifest 
from the Prop.; but it will not be amiss to 
illustrate it further. Upon the reflecting 
planes RS, RT, let fall alternately the per- 
pendicul: rs Qm A, Qua; AoB,apb; BgC, 
bre; CsD, and cfd: then take mA =mQ, 
namnQ; oB=oA, pbh=pa; ql=qB, 
rearb; sDms, and td=tc. Now 
A, B, C, D, a, 4, c, d, are the images formed 
by rays diverging trom Q upon the speculums 
KS, RT, respectively, aiter one, two, three, 
four reflections. For A, a* are first images 
of the object Q; and the rays proceeding 
from these images, fall upon the adverse spe- 
culums, so as to form the second images 
B, 6; for the same reason, these again form 
the third images C, c; and lastly are formed 
the images D, d. But in this example, be« 
cause the Z SRT is an aliquot, and also an 
even part Of a circle, the two images D, d 
coincide, and make but one image. Hence 
it 1s sufficiently manifest, that, 1. All the 
images are in the periphery of the te 
whose centre is R, and radius is RQ: 
There is one image, and no more, in eve 
image of the space SRT: 3. The are 
A6=Be=3QT; b(C=eB=2Q08; Cd= 
Qa=2QT; and Der QA = 2QS. QED. 

241. Corel. When the sector SRT is 
Js 4s 4 to oy, &e. of a circle; the number 
of images of the said sector, and ot an object 
(QQ, placed between the two reflecting planes, 
will be accordingly 2, 5, 4, 5, 9, 19, &e. 
But when the angle SRL becomes pretty 
acute, ove or more of the last images will 
become invisible, 

242. Schol. 5. Fig. 39. If two plane spes 
culums, SR, TR, be placed parallel to one 
another, there will be a series of tmagcs of 
the floor, or space between them, mdciinitely 
extended both ways; there beimg no other 
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limitation of their number, than what is 
caused on account of the decrease of light, 
by the continual reflections: also, an object 
Q, placed between the said speculums, will 
have a like series of images, all situated 
in the indefinite line BQ6, perpendicular to 
the reflecting planes; and the distances be- 





tween the said images will be =2QT and | 





_ 





dy ww os 
Prop. XVII. 


— 243. (Pig. 40.) Having the angle of 
enclination SRT of two plane speculums 


= 2QS, alternately, all which is evident 
trom the preceding Schl. A person stand- 
ing between two such speculums, will see, in 
that he fronts, the images of both his tore 
and back part repeated several times in a 
long row, but continually fainter the far- 
ther off. 








nn 


and of an eye O, placed between them; to 
trace the whole progress of any ray diver- 





RS, RT, and the situations of un object Q, 
Fig. 


. 
* 
. 
.* 
a? 


reflections cemes to the point O, 
40. 





To prevent the confusion of too many lines, 
let us trace only those rays which diverge 
from Q upon KS. 

1. By drawing the perpendiculars QA, AB, 
BC, CD, upon the respective speculums, 
and by taking wA=mQ, oBoA, gC= 
qgB, and sD=sC; we* have the places of 
the images A, B, C, D. 

2. Draw a line trom O to any given image 
(A, B,C, or D, &e.); and from the point 
where this line intersects the speculum, draw 
a line to the next preceding image ; and from 
the point where this line meets the speculum, 
draw a line to the next preceding image, and 
so on, till you get to the ebject itself Q. 
This ray traced backwards from Q, will be 
that which exhibits the given image to the 
eye at O, 

Thus, to find the ray that exhibits the 
image D; draw the line OAD, and from 
the point of intersection A, to the next. pre- 
ceding image C, draw the line kiC; then 
draw the lines th B, Ag A, aud lastly gQ 
Tsay Qe, gh, hi, tk, kQ, is the ray that 
exhibits the image D to the eye at O. 

For the Z OKT = ORAD = SCRAC; 
and therefore the ray ik 1s reflected trom 
k4%@toQ. Again, the Z kiS = °Cik = 


ru 
5 


“KiBs and the Z ikAR = BAT 
T ; also the Z AgR = PAgS 
°S¢Q. Therefore the ray diverging trom 
Q to g, is reflected from g to h, from A to 2, 
from ¢to ky and trom k to O. Q.E.D. 

In like manner, the image C is seen by the 
ray Qd, de, ef, fO; the image B by the 
ray Qb, bc, cO; and the image A, by the 
ray Qa, aQ. 

Atter the same manner, we may trace the 
rays diverging from Q upon the speculum 
RT, till they reach the eye at O. 

244. Schol. 1. It is worth observing, that 
the pencil of rays which exhibits any image 
to the eye, is retlected orderly as from each 
of the preceding images ; beginning with the 
first image, and from no other parts of the 


> 


reflections is always equal to the whole 
number of images ; as the images A, B, C, 
or D, are seen respectively by rays having 
undergone 1, 2, 3, or 4 reflections. 

245. Schol. 2. The distance OD, of any 
image D, from the eye at O, is equal to the 
whole ray proceeding from Q, ull after all its 
reflections it arrives at O; that is OD=Qg¢g 
+eght+hitik+kO. 

It is manitest that Qg + gh =z hA=hB, 


ging from Q, which after any number of 


speculums : and so the whole number of 


a 
os 


and th +hAB= iC; also iC+ik=jKp 
Therefore, &c. Q. E. D. ;' 

In like manner, OC = Qd + de + ef 4: 
fO; OB=Qb + be +¢O; andOA =Qe 
+ aQ. 

246. Schol. 3. The last image, as D, of . 
small object Q, will be invisible, wheneye, 
the eye O is so situated that the straight line 
OD passes through the centre R; or so as 
not to touch either of the speculuins when 
they do not meet in R3; and so in that Case 
the next preceding image C, is to be reckoned 
the last image. Wherefore, in such cases, jf 
the arch ST be 4 i, by bs 159 OF 30 Ke. of a 
circle; the number of visible images of a 
small object Q, will be accordingly 1, 2, 3, 
4, &, or 18, &c. 

247. Schol.4. Fig. 39. In like manner, a5 
in Art, 248, may be traced the rays exhibit. 
ing any image of an object Q to an eye at 0 
placed between two parallel speculums SR, 
TR. ‘Thus the image A, is seen by the rays 
Qr, rO; the image B, by the rays Qs, st, 
tO; the image a, by Qv, 7O3; and 6, by 
the rays (x, vy, yV. But the images on 
one side will be visible to a much greater 
distance, if the eye be placed behind one of 
the speculums, looking through a hole in It, 
or over its edge, at the other speculum, 

248. Schol. 5. Vig.41. By placing two 
plane speculums AB, CD, at the end ofa 
box parallel to one another; and _ looking 
over or by the edge of one of them, the 
images of the bottom of the box? will appear 
continued to a considerable distance. Or if 
two speculums AC, BD, be placed upright 
in a box, but inclined to one another, the 
trapesium CB would be repeated on each 
side, till the images met; the images of the 
lines AB, CD, being the chords of two con- 
centric circles, whose centre is the pout 


where AC, BD, produced, would meet, 


Fig. 41. 
a 





AN B 


By joining the above four speculums '- 
gether, as is expressed in the figure, the 
bottom of the be x will be multiplied sur- 
prisingly ; there being here no other [nmite- 
tion to the number of images, but what I> 
owing to their continual loss of light. The 
top of the box may be covered with thi 
canvass, which will let sutlicient light within, 
where may be placed some toy, as two people 
playing cards, or soldiers standing sentry, XC. 
If these be set in motion, by wires come 
from their feet through the bottom: or side «! 
the box, it will afford a spectacle still more 
entertaining 3 or, three plane sper ulutis 
joined together will have a like etlect: jor 
the polygon, formed by two of the reflectine 
planes, will be repeated by the other, bc. 
The bottom of the box may he covered “it 
artificial moss, shining pebbles, flowers, tre i 
&c.; but whatever they are, the u 
figures between the speculums shou 
slender, and not too many ™ number; 


as 
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b 15.1, Euclid, © Const. and 4. 1. Euclid. 
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wise they will too much obstruct the reflected 
vs from coming to the eye. 
‘049. Schol. 6. Fig. 42*. Ifthe sides of a 
little room, whose floor or base is a polygon 
as expressed in the figure, be all lined or 
covered with looking-glasses; the room 
being enlightened either through the top, or 
by a lustre of candles suspended in the 
middle, objects in the room will be sur- 
prisingly multiplied; and that for the same 
reasons as Were given in the preceding. ‘The 
shows lately exhibited, called luminous am- 
shitheatres, are ot this sortt. The room 
should not be very large; tor the smaller it 
is, the oltener will the images be repeated 
before they grow too faint to bef perceived. 
The preceding propositions are, I think, 
sufficient for explaining any phenomena that 
may arise from the combination of plane 
speculums ; and some of these phenomena 
are so very entertaining, that L believe those 
who have a relish for these sorts of amuse- 
ments, will not think I have dwelt too long 
upon them |]. 





Ta 
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After the demonstration contained in the 
work of Harris, comes that of Professor Wood, 
the present Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, 
first printed in 1799, where it is the subject 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth propositions, 
section ii, ** On Images formed by Retlec- 
tion :”— 

Prov. XIII.— If an object be placed be- 
tween two plane reflectors inclined to each 
other, the images formed will lie in the cir- 
cumference of a curcle, whose centre is the in- 
tersection of the two planes, and radius the 
distunce of the object from that intersection. 

Let AB, AC be two plane reflectors in- 
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* Boxes of this kind are described and figured 
by all the old writers heretofore cited. 

t Kircher, also, speaks of these theatres, by 
the name of Catoptric Theatres —We cannot but 
anticipate that one good effect of the production 
and popularity of Dr. Brewster’s Caleidoscope 
will be the renewal, and, possibly, the further 
invention, of a variety of catuptiical toys and 
shows, such as, while they may give bread to 
thousands of ingenious workinen and humble 
dealers, and perhaps furnish articles for foreign 
trade, may also supply innocent and liberal recrea- 
tious to the idle, improve our public taste ; and, by 
chance, enlarge thecircle ofour science.— Mr. Ken- 
dal] proposes the establishment of © Free Drawing 
Schools ;” and we think that the use of the Calei- 
doscope, by cultivating a general taste for beauty 
— aud colours, iS an auspicious forerunner 
ms lat great projected help to society. 

> Tig. 42 is merely the figure of an octagon. 
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clined at the angle BAC; E an object placed 
hetween them. Draw EF perpendicular to 
AB, and produce it to G, making FG= EF; 
then the rays which diverge trom E and fall 
upon AB, will, after reflection, diverge from 
G; or G will be an image of E. From G, 
draw GH perpendicular to AC, and produce 
it to I, making HL = GH, and I will be a 
second image of E, &c. Again, draw ELM 
perpendicular to AC, and make LM = EL; 
also, draw MNO perpendicular to AB, and 
make NO = MN, &c., and M, O, &c, will 
be images of E, formed on the supposition 
that it is placed before AC. Let K, V; P, 
(2 be the other images, determined in the 
same manner. 

Then, since EF’ is equal to FG, and AF 
common to the triangles AFG, AFE, and 
the angles at F are right angles, AG is equal 
to AE (Euc. 4,1). In the same manner it 
appears, that Al, AK, &c. AM, AO, AP, 
&c. are equal to each other, and to AE; 
that is, all the images lie in the circum- 
terence of the circle EMIK whose centre is 
A, and radius AE. 

Cor. It the angle BAC be finite, the 
number of images is limited. For, BA and 
CA being produced to R and S, the images 
Q, V, will at length be formed between those 
points, and the rays which are reflected by 
either surface, diverging from any point Q 
hetween S and R, will not meet the other 
reflector; that is, no unage of Q will be 
tormed. 


Prop. XIV.— Having given the inclina- 
tion of two plane reflectors, and the situa- 
tion of an object between them, to find the 
number of unages. 

It appears from the construction in the last 
proposition, that the lines EG, MO, IK, PQ, 
Xc.* are parallel, as also EM, GI, OP, KV, 
Xc. Hence it follows, that the ares EG, 
MI, OK, PV, &e. are equal; as also, the 
arcs EM, GO, IP, KQ, &c. Let BC = a, 
EB 6, EC = c; then, the arc EG = 26; 
EM=2c; EOD EG + GO EG + 
EM=26+2c>2a; EK = EO + OK 
= EO KG=2a+2b; EOQ= EK 
+ KQ— EK + EM 2a4+264+2c= 
4a, &c. Thus there is one series of images, 
formed by the reflections at AB, whose dis- 
tances from E, measured along the circular 
arc EOR, are 26, 2a + 26,4a + 2), 
eee  20AG— 2a t+ 2b (VPnua — Ve), 
where 7 is the nuinber of images; this series 
will be continued as long as 2 na — 2a 4 
2 b, or 2 na — 2c is less than the arc KOR, 
or 180° + 6; and consequently m, the num- 
ber of images in this series, is that whole num- 
180+6+4+2 c. 


24a 





ber which is next inferior to 


180 + a+ ¢ 
Qu 
series of images, formed by reflections at the 
same surface, whose distances trom FE are 
2a,4a,64,....+..+ 2ma, Continued as 
long as 2 ma is less than 180 + 6, and 
therefore m, the number of these images, is 
that whole number which is next Inferior to 





or to - There is also a second 


ee 








of the Science, in two books. By Joseph Harris, 
Esq., late His Mayjesty’s Assay Master of the 
Mint. London, 1775. 4to. Sec. iit. Prop. xv. 
et seq. p. 184. 

* Sec the diagram above. 
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In the same manner, the number of images 
formed by reflections at the surface AC, is 
found by taking the whole numbers next 

1:0 +a+6 180 + ¢ 
24 


inferior to 
Cor. 1. If @ be a measure of 180, the 
360 


number of images formed will be —- 
a 


For, if a be contained an even number of 
times in 180, or 2a be a measure of 180, 
the number of images in each series is 


180 
——*; and the number upon the whole is 


24 

180 _ 360 

2a 
number of times in 180, 2 ais a measure of 
180 + a, or 180 —a; and the number of 








> and 


. Ifa be contained an odd 











-, 180 + 180 — a 180 +a 
huages 15 oe — ee t+ =. 
180 — a 360 
T= =—. 
2a a 
Cor. 2. When «@ is a measure of 180, 


two images coincide. 

For, if a be contained an even number of 
times in 180, then the number of images in 
the second series, formed by reflections at 
the surface AB, is = 

2a 

FOQ, (2 ma), of the last image from E, is 
180°. In the same manner, the distance 
EIV, of the last image in the second series 
formed by reflections at AC, is 180°; there- 
fore the two images, Q and V, coincide in 
EA produced. If a be contained an odd 
number of times in 180, then the number of 
images, in the first series, formed by reflec- 
180 + a 


and the distance 


tions at AB, is ; and the distance 





2a 
EOK, of the last of these images, from E, is 
180 + a4 
—— X 2a — 2c; or 180° +a-—2c¢. 
~ C 


Also, the distance EMP, of the last image 
in the first series formed by reflections at AC, 
is 180° + a—26; therefore KOK + EMP 
= 360° + 2a—2c— 2b = 360°; that is, 
K and P coincide. 





We give the above passages as we find 
them, leaving it to the scientific reader to 
draw his own conclusions. We think it 
proper to add, that we are assured Dr. Brew- 
ster is confident that his instrument is en- 
tirely ditierent from that which has been 
called Mr. Bradley’s, and cannot possibly 
produce its effects: that Dr. B. has in his 
possession a certificate from Professor Play- 
fair to that purpose; as also a letter from Mr. 
Watt, the celebrated improver of the steam 
engine, Who was the owner of one of Brad- 
ley’s instruments seventy years ago; and, 
lastly, a letter from Vice-Chancellor Wood, 
in which the latter declares, that the effects 
of the Caleidoscope were never in his con- 
templation when he wrote the two proposi- 
tions above cited. Dr. Brewster also thinks, 

















180 + a c 180 3a c 
to = = -; the latter 
2a 24 2a 
a ao c . ; : 
part, ae being less than unity, 1s neglected. 
180 + bh 180 — a +a+h 1h0 —a 
8a = Za ~ ge 
a b a+ bh ; 
+ > the latter part, ? being less than 
ga ” 2a ° 


unity, Is neglected. 
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that were Mr. Harris now living, he should 
have no dithculty of obtaining from that au- 
thor a similar declaration, as respecting the 
propositions contained in his work. 

On the other hand, we learn, that many, | 
at least twenty years ago, soine persons had 
advanced so tar as to put the mirrors into a 
tube and study their eflects in this manner, 
though without the precision, as well as 
without many of the adjuncts of Dr. Brew- 
ster’s instrument ; and it may be further ob- 
served, perhaps, that Kircher speaks of, and 
figures, a cylindrical concave mirror, by 
means of which an object may be represented 
as suspended or flying in the air, in the centre 
of a circle; in which manner he represents 
the ascension of our Saviour*. 

‘The Caleidoscope is made by the opticians 
in three different ways :—one with the mir- 
rors of plate glass; another with metallic 
speculums instead of glass, which, by afford- 
ing a greater quantity of reflected light, 
show the images more vividly; and the 
third, by metallic speculums with an attached 
apparatus, to render them capable of being 
set to any angle within 90°; and therefore 
varying the muitiplied sectors m numbers 
from 4 to 60: the mechanism of this form 
causes the tube to be larger and conical. The 
prices at which Messrs. Jones, 30, Holborn, 
matiufacture their instruments, are from nine 
shillings to six guineas; and the writer con- 
siders it as justice to these artists to state, 


— 


that judging from those he has examined, } 


they have given them every perfection of 
adjustment and collected beauty of objects 
that they are capable of. It is proper to ob- 
serve, that from the manner in which the in- 
strumeut, by ordinary attempts, is inaccurately 
put together, and from the untruth of the reflect- 
ing surlaces, there is produced an ill-detined 
and very imperfect etlect, that will not bear 
a comparison with the beautiful effects of a 
perfectly constructed one. The writer takes 
this opportunity to acknowledge the scientific 
and literary information thet has been aflord- 
ed him by Mr. Wim. Jones, both in verbal 
communications and by books politely tent 
from his library. 


(To be continued. ) 
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* Dr. Biewster’s promised work on the Calci- 
doscope is expecte | to contain many examples of 
the powers of the iustrunient not at present iu the 


Polygonal Caleidoscopes. 
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A DESCRIPTION 
OF THE 
PATENT CALEIDOSCOPE, 
Invented by Dr. Brewster. 





[ By a Correspondent. ] 


The Caleidoscope is an instrument recently 
invented by Dr. Brewster, for the purpose of 
creating and exhibiting an infinite variety of 
beautitul forms. The name is derived trom 
the Greck words, xaros, beautiful,—esdo;, a 
form,—and cuxorew, to see. 

This instrument, in its simplest form, con- 
sists of two reflecting planes, made either of 
new plate-glass, or of speculum-metal, ground 
pertectly flat, and highly polished. ‘The plates 
may be of any length; but that which is 
most convement will be found to be trom 
five to ten, or twelve inches. Their breadth 
should be about cight or nine-tenths of an 
inch, when the length is six inches; but the 
breadth should increase with the length, in 
order to have the aperture of the same 
angular magnitude. Two of the edges of 
these reflectors, alter they are carefully 
ground to a straight line by the finest emery, 
and freed from all roughness and impertec- 
tion, are placed together, by a particular 
contrivance, in such a manner, that their 
inclination, or the angle which they form, 
is exactly an even aliquot part of a circle, 
or a fourth, sixth, eighth, tenth, twelfth, 
fourteenth, sixteenth, eighteenth. twentieth, 
&e. part of 560°. When the plates are thus 
fixed in a brass tube, and the eye placed 
at one end of them, it will perceive a circular 
field of view, composed of as many luminous 
sectors as the number of times that the angle 
formed by the reflectors 1s contained in S60-. 
‘These sectors, excepting the one secn by 
direct vision, and coustituting the angular 
aperture of the plates, are a series of images 
of this aperture, formed by successive re- 
flections between the inclined reflectors. 
The images tormed by one reflection fiom 
each of the plates, lie on each side of the 
direct aperture, and are inverted images of 
that aperture; the next two images, formed 
by two refiections, are Images not inverted, 





pubiic contemplation. 


and so on throughout the whole series, every 





Ser 
two direct images being separated | 
inverted one. 

From these o} servations it will be seen 
that the Caleidoscope is not an instrument 
which produces beautitul forms by the 
multiplication of single forms; tor jt . 
demonstrable, that a symmetrical and beay. 
tiful pattern cannot be produced by the 
repetition of any single form; and if it were 
possible to construct a multiplying glass with 
mathematical pertection, and tree of all the 
prismatic colours, it would be IMpossible ty 
produce with it an arrangement of siinple 
forms, marked with symiunetry and beauty 
The principle of the Caleidosconpe, theretore, 
is, to produce symmetry and beauty, by the 
creation and subsequent multiplication of come 
pound forms, each ot which is composed of a 
direct and an inverted image of a simple fori, 

The tube which holds the retlecting plates 
moves in another tube; end upon the unites 
end of this last tube is placed a brass cell, or 
cap, for receiving a series of object-plates, 
containing fragments of differently coloured 
glass, and other substances, placed at ran- 
dom. When one of these object plates is 
pushed into the cell, the cell is placed upon 
the end of the outer tube, and the inner 
tube pushed in as far as it will go. The 
instrument bemg held tu one hayd, the cell 
containing the object-plate is moved round 
by the other; and the eye of the ol.server 
being placed at the narrow end of the tube, 
he will observe the irregular masses of colour 
arranged in an infinite variety of forms, 
mathematically symmetrical, and high! y pleas- 
ing to the eye. 

“€ Tithe object is put in motion, the com- 
bination of images will likewise be put i 
motion, and new forms, perfectly dillerent, 
but equally symmetrical, wall successively 
present themselves,—sometimes vanishing in 
the centre, sometimes emerging trom it, and 
sometimes playing around it im double and 
opposite oscillations. When the object 1s 
tinged with diflerent colours, the most beau- 
titul tints are developed in succession, and 
the whole figure delights the eye by the per- 
fection of its form, and the brilliancy of its 
colouring *.” 

The effects, of which we have given a 
e-neral description, obviously arise from the 


'Y an 


inversion and subsequent multiplication ot 


every object placed betore the angular aper- 
ture, or the luminous sector seen by direct 
vision, and from the perfect junction of ail 
the reflected images. When the object 1s 
moved, the inverted images all seem to 
move in an opposite direction, while the 
images not inverted move in the same 
direction with the object; and from these 
Opposite motions, as well as from the et 
trauce of new objects, by the revolution of 
the direct motion of the object-plate, arises 
that endless variety of forms, which a‘lords 
so much gratification to the eye. 

fu the preceding form of this instrument, 
the object must necessarily be placed close 
to the end of the reflectors; for if it J 
removed trom this position, the symmeUy 
is destroyed, and the deviation from a sy! 
metrical torn increases as the distance ot He 
object trom the reflector increases. “The us 
ofthe instrument istherefore limited to objects 
which can be held close to the reflector. 

This limitation, however, has bee 





* Specification of the Patent. 
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moved, and the use and application of the 
instrument indefinitely extended by an optical 
conuivauce. A lens oT i short tcocal leveth 
js placed on the ubject-eud of the outer tube, 
and the Inner ruhbeis drawn out til the image 
of objects, whatever he their distanc:, tails 
exactly on the outer ends of the reflectors. 
When this is the case, these objects will 
be arranged into the most Leantiful and 
symmetrical forms, mM the same manner us 
if they had been reduced in size, and actually 
placed at the ead of the reflectors. In this 
way every object in nature may be intro- 
duced santo the picture formed by the iMstru- 
ment, and the o server will derive & Dew 
and endless source of enjoyment by the 
creation of pictures from natural objects, 
whether animate or Inanimate. ‘The leaves 
and pets of flowers, the foliage of trees, 


crass nnxel with flowers, the currents of 


a river, Moving lusects, a blazing fire, are 
objects which never fail to delight the eye 
by the new creation which they aflord. 

“Tie Caleidoscope, in its popular form, 
has been manufactured with much taste by 
Mr. Philip Carpenter, optician, im Birming- 
ham, sud by Mr. John Ruthven, of Edin- 
burch, to whom the public is already in- 
debted for the ingenious printing and copying 
presses with which he has enriched the arts. 
It genertily Consists of two tubes, a lens, 
six object plates, one of which 1s left empty 
for new objects, and a cell for contamning 
them. Some of them are made without the 
drawer tube and the lens, and others with 
stands, and a spare tube, which forms a 
dilerent pattera. 

When the Caleidoscope 1s mtended for 
scientific purposes, it requires to be made 
in a diflerent torm, with contrivances for 
varying the inclination of the reflectors. 
The instrument, with these contrivances, 
has been made with great skill by Mr. Bate, 
an ingenious optcian, i Loadou. The re- 
fectors are made of the finest speculumn- 
metal, of such a Composition, that it is in- 
capable of tarnishing. ‘Ihe edges of these 
metallic reflectors are adjusted with great 
hicety to the axes of the rings that support 
them, so that they are made to form any 
anvle from O- to 902. 

As the Caletdoscop: is of the greatest 
use in the oruamental arts, particularly to 
carpet and dace manufacturers, calico priit- 
e's, architects, paper stainers, ornamental 
painters, jewellers, carvers and gilders, 
Workers in stained glass, &c., its adaptation 
to their purposes has been attended to, and 
the listruments are oecasionally furnished 
with a stand, m order that the pattern may 
be fixed, wWiillst the artist Is engaged In CODY- 
iIngat, They are also rendeied capable of 
betnng used with Dr. Wollaston’s Camera 
Lucida, iu order that those who are not 
able to copy the patterns with pertcct correct- 
LESS, May this be enabled to do it with 
facility and accuracy. 

. When the instrument is thus constructed, 
‘he panier Inay Mitroduce the very colours 
“hich he is to use, tie yoweller the gems 
*hich he is to arrange, and, in gencral, the 
ee uiay apyly to the mstrinnent the mate. 
Pay Which he is to embody, and thus lorin 
wy 7 accurate opinion of their chet 
Sree snap-in Into an ornamental pattern. 
<a Caticidoscope Is applid im tals 
“er, an infinite varicty of patterns is 
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ied, and the artist cui ecloct eucl 
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he considers most beautiful and most suited 
to the nature of his work. After a know- 
ledge of the principle and powers of the 
instrument has been acquired by a_ little 
aractice, he will be al-le to give any character 
tu the figure that he pleases; and he may 
even create a series of different patterns, 
all rising out of one another, and returning 


again, by similar gradations, to the first of 


the series. In all these cases the pattern 
is pertectly symmetrical round a centre, or 
all the sectors, or images of the aperture, 
are exactly alike, with this difference only, 
that every alternate sector is inverted: but 
this symmetry may be altered; for, atter 
the pattern is drawn, it may be reduced into 
a square, a triangular, an elliptical, or any 
other form that we choose. The instruments 
are sometimes made to give annular patterns, 
and straight patterns tor borders. 

If it is required to introduce a flower, a 
leaf, a statue, or any other object which is 
too large to be seen through the aperture, 
we have only to use the lens, and place 
the olject at such a distance, that the image 
of it, formed by the lens, is sufficiently small 
to be admitted into the aperture. 

In consequence of the popularity of this 
instrument, it has, we understand, been 
pirated in London, by individuals who are 
entirely ignorant of its principles and con- 
struction, and who have imposed upon the 
public a wretched imitation of the original, 
possessing none of the propertics which are 


essentialiy necessary to the production of 


beantitul and) symmetrical forms — ‘Lhese 
pirac) s have been carried on with such 
dexterity, that, in some eases, the purchaser 
obtains one half of the instrument im one 
shop, and the other half in another; but 
this unprecedented tivasion of private pro- 
perty has been disecountenanced by ad the 
emigent London opticians, with a liberality 
and disinterestedauess which might have been 
expected from that respectable body; and 
we have no doubt that the public will be 
equally disposed to discourage such untusti- 
fiable aggressions. Monopolies are, no doubt, 
Inqaany cases, evils that ought to be avoided ; 
but, im thus country, a patent is the only 
reward which is given for mechanical ia- 
ventions, and for new processes in the arts 5 
and we do not see why the mventor of a 
machine should not derive the sume advan- 
taves from tis labours that every author does 
from bis writmies, 
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ROYAL-OAK DAY. 
(Muy ihe Twenty-ninth. ) 

“Tins day,” says the author of the Vesta 
Anglo-Romana, ‘ois cciebrated upon a 
double account; frst, in comme»noration of 
the birth of Charles the Second, who was 
born on the 20th day of May, 1650; and 
itso by Act of Parliament, 12 Car. fi, by 
the passiouate desires of the poople, in 
memory of his happy restoration to bis crow 
and disuity on the 20th of May, 1660, when 
he entered Leoiuwion eater tweive 
torced exile *,” 

It isoniy in reference to the latter event 
that thus day 1S Mow noticed. [ir the morth 
of England it Is ( ustomary tor the people to 
weer io them hats the leaves of the oak, and 
to decorate the Jicads of their horses, whe- 
ther in the plough or the coach, on tirs day : 
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and the boys at Newcastle-upon-Tyne had 
formerly a taunting rhyme on this occasion, 
with which they used to insult such persons 
as they met who had not oak-ieaves in 
their hats :— 
* Royal Oak 
The Whigs to provoke.” 

There was a retort courteous by others, 

who contemptuously wore plane-tree leaves : 
‘* Plane-tree leaves, 
The Church-folk are thieves.” 

Puerile and low as these and such like 
sarcasms may appear, yet they breathe 
strongly that party spirit which they were 
originally intended to promote, and which 
showed itself very early. In a curious tract, 
entitled * The Lord’s loud Call to England,” 
published by HH. Jessey, 4to., 1660, there is a 
very grave account related by the Puritans, 
of judgment inflicted upon a poor old woman 
for her loyalty; who having bought ** some 
flowers to make garlands (in honour of the 
Restoration) was going homeward, a cart 
went over part of her body ant bruised her 
for it, just before the doors of such as she 
might vex thereby!’ And two soldiers were 
almost whipped to death, and turned out of 
the service, tor wearing boughs in their hats 
on the 29th of May, 1716. 

The royal oak, and the circumstance of 
King Charles’s preservation, is thus noticed 
by Dr. Stukeley* :—*‘ In a large wood stands 
Boscobel-house where the Pendrils lived, 
who preserved King Charles II, after Wor- 
cester fight, and famous for the royal oak. 
The floor of the garret (which is a Popish 
chapel) being matted, prevents any suspicion 
of a little cavity, with a trap-door over the 
staircase, where the king was hid; his bed 
was artfully placed behind some waiscot 
that shut up very clese: a bow-shot from 
the house, just by a horse-track passing 
through the wood, stood the royal oak, into 
which the king and his companion, Colonel 
Carlos, clunbed by means of the hen-roost 
ladders, when they judged it no longer safe 
to stay in the house; the family reaching 
them victuals with the nuthook. It hap- 
pened (as they related to us) that whilst 
these two were in the tree, a party of the 
enemy's horse, sent to search the house, 
came whisthoe and talkmy aiong this road: 
When they were just under the tree, an owl 
flew ont of a neighbouring tree, and hovered 
along the ground as if her wings were broke, 
which the solders merrily pursued without 
any circurnspection, ‘The tree is now en- 
closed within a brick wall, the mside whereof 
is covered with laurel; of which we may 
Say, 2S Ovid did of that before the Augustan 
‘ mediam@gue tuebere quercum, The 
oak is in the middle, almost cut away by 
travellers whose CULLOSINY leads them to see 


palace, 


it; close by the side crows a young thriving 
Phe hing, alter 
the restoration, reviewrog the idee, carried 
some of. the and set them in St. 
James's Park, or Garden, and used to water 
them humsell Te this Pendril an 
of £200 per annum, which 
Stu romans among them,” 


plant brown Cie ol ats WCoriis. 
acorns 
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lor. Stukeley also adds a copv of the In- 
scription, on a stone over the door of the 
enciostre leading to the oak tree, which does 
hot sppear to have been copied so faithfully 
as the following by Dr. Sumner Provost, of 
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* Tonesariam Cariosum. Loud. 17%4, p. 57. 
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King’s College, Cambridge, in 1763, and 
preserved by the Rev. Mr. Cole, in his 
MSS.* :— 


Feliciss : Arbore quam in Asylu 
Potentiss : Regis Car: y“ quem Deus Opt: Max: 
Quem Reges regnant, hic crescere voluit, 
Tam in perpet: Rei tante Memoriam, 
Quam Specimen firme in Regem Fidei, 
Muro cinctam, 
Posteris commendant, 
Basilius et Jana 
Fitzherbert. 
Quercus Amica Jovi. 


The disguise of: King Charles was one 
likely to aid his escape ; and is thus described 
in a very curious and scarce pamphlet, en- 
titled “ A 
May,” &c. and printed for A. Butterworth: 
— He had on a white steeple crowned hat, 
without any other lining besides grease, both 
sides of the brim so doubled up with hand- 
ling, that they looked like two spouts; a 
leather doublet full of holes, and almost 
black with grease about the sleeves, collar, 
and waist; an old green woodriff’s coat, 
threadbare and patched in most places ; with 
a pair of breeches of the same cloth, and in 
the same condition, the slops hanging down 
loose to the middle of the leg; hose and 
shoes of different parishes; the hose were 
grey stirrups much darned and_ clouted, 
especially about the knees, under which he 
had a pair of flannel riding stockings of his 
own, the tops of them cut off. His shoes 
had been cobbled, being pieced both on the 
soles and seams, and the upper leathers so 
cut and slashed to fit them to his feet, that 
they were quite unfit to defend him either 
from water or dirt. This exotic and de- 


formed dress, added to his short hair cut off 


by the ears, his face coloured brown with 
walnut-tree leaves, and a rough crooked 
thorn stick in his hand, had so metamor- 
phosed him, that it was hard even for those 
who had been before well acquamted with 
his person, and conversant with him, to have 
discovered who he was.” 

In the churchyard of St. Giles in the Fields 
there is a monument of Richard Pendevll, 
‘uready mentioned as the person to whom 
the king owed his preservation, which it was 
customary some years back to decorate with 
oak branches on the 29th of May: this 
custom Is now in utter neglect: and we 
would recommend to some of the Spa-tields 
reformers, Watson in particular, to renew 
this homage to the ancestor of one of their 
compatriots ¢; who has the additional clan 
on them ot having preserved trom punish- 
ment “ a wild young man, who, by accident, 
tired offa pistol, not loaded with ball, at a 
wan who had seized hold of hin}! 





Sine Acts. 


exhibition at Somerset 
the benutitul water-colour draw- 


In the 
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NO. 550, 


* Cole’s MSS., Vol. XATV, in the British 
Museum. 

¢ It will be recollected that Pendriil the stwue- 
maker, 
being a descendant o2 the Peudeii who preserved 
Charies IL. 

¢ Cobbett’s Register, Vol. NNT, No. 2. 
Phese are the terms imo which this firebrand 
designates voun: Wateon’s shooting of Vir. Platt, 


proper Memorial for the 29th of 


House, 


who sheltered yours Watson, boasts of 





ing or painting of flowers and fruit from 
nature, by Miss Louisa Storer, a pupil of 
the late Miss Laurence, (now Mrs. Kears,) 
is entitled to much praise. It is a very 
favourable example of rising talent, and 
furnishes a strong recommendation of the 
fair and young artist. 
PAINTING. 
DEATH ON THE PALE HORSE, AND 
PICTURES, BY MR. WEST. 

Mr. West possesses many of the essen- 
tial qualities required to form a_ painter, 
but wanting others equally essential, we 
much doubt whether he will ever take 
rank among the great masters of the art. 
Hle possesses a commanding talent in 
composition; a great power over the mate- 
rials of the art: he knows perfectly the 
anatomy and the component parts of the 
human figure: he draws well, and designs 
with facility: but with all these high qua- 
lities, his works ever display a great deti- 
ciency in mind; a great intellectual po- 
verty; and, according to our judgment, 
they are invariably wanting in feeling, and 
in taste. The verv facility with which this 
artist composes, may have had some 
share in preventing his doing justice to his 
own talents: he seems to have stopped 
very early in his career, in a sclf-sutticient 
feeling; and to have soon sat down 
impressed with the consciousness of his 
own pertection, His works all possess the 
sume manner, and monotonous character: 
the same compositions of forms: the same 
attitudes of figures: the same expressions 
of heads: the same style of drawing, and 
placing the limbs: the same affected action 
of the hands: the same folding of the 
drapery: and, added to all, the same un- 
natural hues, and unharmonious combina- 
tions of colour. Now all this does not 
happen to a great painter. It did not 
happen to Raphael: it did not happen to 
Michael Angelo; nor has it happened to 
any artist whose works have lived beyond 
the age which produced them. 

Mr. West takes high ground im art, and 
inust expect to be placed in comparison 
with those who haye occupied it betore 
him. ‘hese great masters were not) Con- 
tent with copying their sketches, however 
excellent their sketches might heve been, 
but every thing introduced ito their pic- 
tures was again stadied, followed out, and 
pertected from nature. ‘This gave a_per- 
petual novelty, vigour, and originality — to 
ther works, and prevented their falling 
into that mannered insipidity which wail 
always be the consequence of a diilerent 
mode ot proceeding. Mr. West) pursues 
a contrary Course; he trusts too much to 
his invention and incmory, and we see the 
result. He makes a fine sketch, and a 
bad picture: all the hopes we form, from 
u noble commencement, are disappointed, 
and the mountain in libour brings forth 
a mouse. 

But this is not all: AIr. West, in’ the 
great works now presented to the public, 
has introduced a new mode of treating 
historical subjects, which, if followed on his 





OTHER 


authority, will lead) to more toliv than the | 


public are aware of. In his published 
address, on the sulject of the Rejection 
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of Christ, he tells us, it is an “epic com. 
position.” We had been content to cop. 
sider the art as dramatic, and were satis. 
fied if the painter represented one simple 
scene, provided it made a forcible appea! 
to the feelings, and a powerful impression 
on the imagination: but this common mode 
of proceeding, which had been adopted by 
one Rapbael three centuries ago, ani 
practised by his successors, does not it 
seems, satisty the President of an English 
Royal Academy in this enlightened an. 

Mr. West must paint epic pictures 
which, as far as we can make out, from 
the specimen here presented to us, con. 
Sists not merely in painting the historical 
fact, with its attendant circumstances, byt 
in mixing up, in the same piece, all the 
events which preceded, and all the con. 
sequences which follow it. 

We recolleet seeing in some early spe- 
cimens of the art, the creation of Adam, 
that of Eve, the temptation of Eve, and 
the expulsion trom Paradise, all in one 
picture. Now this, we suppose, was a 
touch of the epic, but it had more con- 
sistency than Mr. West’s, because, though 
the several groups were all under one 
sky, yet they occupied different planes in 
the picture, and did not interfere with each 
other. But in the picture of Christ Re- 
jected, there are so many different points 


of time brought together; so many incon- 


sistent things, quarrelling one with the 
other, that the spectator endeavours in 
vain to fix bis attention on the subject, 
and at last qiits it in dissatistaction and 
disgust. The same thing happens exactls 
with the other picture, which, Mr. West 
tells us, in his) sixpenny description, 1s 
intended to be terribly sublime. Unluckily 
for the painter, we recollect a sketch which 
he made some years ago, of Death on the 
Pale Horse, which really possessed much 
grandeur and = sublimity, and = which de- 
served and obtained a very high character: 
in this there was one idea simply ani 
turcibly developed — every thing was falling 
betore the remorseless Conqueror — a 
submitted to his sway, As tar as our own 
feelings are concerned, we sincerely Wis! 
we had never seen the second picture: 
here is so much extraneous matter mitre 
duced; so much that quarrels with, aud 
interrupts the inpression the subject is cs 
culated to make on the mind, that “°¢ 
who bave our old prejudices hanging about 
us, and who hare not yet drank ite the 
spirit of “epic Composition,” cannot away 
with it. | 
It is amusing to observe the caprice 
the multitude. When Mr. West wie 1% 
the vigour of lite, — when he pauntes 
pictures which a man of sense might 4 


Ui 


prove and applaud, bis name was ner 
heard of;—now that his works spi} 
the very dotage of the art, he ts ll! 
atter by every body, trom Hye Pars 
Corner to Aldgate Pump, and all toni 
jon in his praise ! In enterme our pron’ 
agatust this ridiculous race, let us not be 
misunderstood. We have no personal Tee 
ings of dishke to Mr. West, ner lave 
any jealousy of his success; we we han 
glad to see that people can be brows | 
run alter works of art at all; hut - he 
undertaken to dircet the public to Ww | 
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‘5 good in art, and we must likewise ex- 
se What we conceive to be erroneous. 
Under this head we feel compelled to sct 
down, however reluctantly, all the latter 
;ctures of the venerable president of the 
Royal Academy; and though we would 
exempt from this broad censure a very large 
ortion of his earlier works, we must still 
consider that he has done little which will 
ever entitle his name to a higher rank 
among the worthies of ancient or modern 
date, than that occupied by Carlo Maratti, 
Anthony Coypel, and some others, who were 
great men in their day and generation, but 
whose Claims posterity has refused to re- 
cognise. 














Driginal JPoctry. 


MY PIANO-FORTE. 
What was’t in childhood’s earliest day, 
Made me from playmates often stray, 
To hear my mother sing and play ? 
The Piano-forte. 





What, as my riper years pass’d by, 
Would draw my mind t’wards beauty’s eye, 
And add fresh wounds at every sigh? 

The Piano-forte. 
Who stole my heart out at ny eyes 
While gazing on with mute surprise, 
While she was playing (1 could not rise)? 

The Piano-torte. 
When love thus piere’d my aching breast, 
And woes accumulating prest, 
What was it then that gave me rest? 

My Piano-forte. 
Tho’ doom'd to bear her cold disdain 

? 

Tho’ I would ne’er have caus’d her pain, 
What gave the hope [ now sustain ? 


My Piano-forte. 


I'll care for none, not even thou 

Who coldly lookst, with trowning brow, 

While I, please Gud, have got, as now, 

A Piano-torte. 

[ll not forsake it, even when 

The strings are broke—uot even then, 

Pil get the man to tune again 

My Piano-torte. 

Then rest, my soul, the day is won, 

Send a!l our woes to kingdom come ; 

God save the King [’ll play upon 

My Piano-forte. 
G. W. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A History of the Bible, in a Series of brief Hise 
torical Essays upon each Book, will appear in 

, Our next and future Numbers. 

Familiar Instructions for making Caleido- 
Scopes,” in our next. 

W. on a simple adjustment of the Sectors of a 
Caleidoscope, is unavoidably deferred till next 
week, 

We find it somewhat difficult to vive an answer 
to the obliging Letter of Hunry. We are 
largely Supplied in the way he describes ; and 
yet we are always thankful for the communica- 

Won of articles of superior merit. 

P,Q, is requested to send to our Office on or 
alter Monday, for a Letter which will be ad- 
dressed to his initi 


a 





als. 
€ owe an answer to S.G.C -d, but cannot at 


present lay our hand upon his Letter. 
HILO-}: 


Want “USEBIUS shall have a place in our next. 
ant of 


lime obliges us to defer our acknowledg- 
Mets to several Correspondents, 
he trash inquired for so rudely by Licror was 
, Bite, ance committed to the flames. 
“ral articles intended for insertion iu this 
‘umber are hecessarily postponed. 
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To some of our Readers too large a portion of 
this day’s Paper will appear to be devoted to 
articles relating to the new optical instrument, 
the Caleidoscope. Of such we must crave the 
patience, till another week shall afford us the 
opportunity of presenting topics more to their 
taste. In the meantime, we cannot desist 
from promoting the object we have in view, 
that of making our Paper a complete repository 
of every article of information belonging to the 
history, theory, structure, and uses of the 
popular and admirable invention of which we 
are speaking. 

To several Correspondents we reply, that com- 
plete sets of our Journal may still be had at 
our Office ; and that new editions are prepar- 
ing of all the Numbers that are out of print. 

In our last, p. 152, col. 2, |. 64, for * plane,” 
read “ plain ;” p. 138, col. 1, |. 6, for “ re- 
curs,” read * occurs ;” |. 15, for ‘ at,” read 
“to ;” p. 141, col. 1, 1. 64, for “ tune,” read 
“turn ;” 1. 65, for ** manners,” read “ mea- 
sures ;” p. 142, col. 2, for “* gastranomic,” read 
** gastronomic ;”’ p. 143, col. 3, 1. 16, for “ in 
a public manner,” read * in a public view.” 

We are again obliged to defer the Answer to the 
Enigma attributed to Lord Byron. 

Readers having friends abroad should be apprised, 
that our unstamped Paper may be sent, free of 
difficulty and expense, to the East and West 
Indies. It is known to be otherwise with 
Newspapers. 

A Monday Edition of this day’s Literary 
Journat, will be published under the ‘Title 
of THE LITERARY CHRONICLE, Price 
NINEPENCE only, printed on Stamped 
Paper, and sent into the Country FREE oF 
PosvTaGE. 

Country Booksellers and others can be supplied 
with the Lirrrary Jounxatr, Price Six- 
PENCE, in weekly parcels; and the four 
Numbers of each month will be forwarded 
with the Magazines by all Booksellers in London. 

The Lirerary Jovurnat is received in weekly 
parcels by the principal Booksellers in ncarly 
all the principal Towns in the Kingdom. 
Wherever it is practicable for Subscribers 
to obtain the Lirrrary Journat, (that is, 
the unstamped edition,) they will, by so doing, 
pursue the plan most economical to themselves, 
and most to be desired by us; and it is only to 
those in situations which do not admit of that 
mode of conveyance, that we recommend the 
Lirrrary Curonicir. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Published Quarterly, by PaLpwix, CRADOCK, and 
Joy, Paternoster Row, in royal &vo, price 8s. each 
Number, 


The COLONIAL JOURNAL: containing — 
1. The Political Commercial Interests of the Colonies 
asserted and Colonial Rights and Liberties Defended. 
2. Original Communications on Colonial Interests, 
Commerce, 
graphy, &e. 
3. Emigration Papers; or practical Facts and Observa- 


Agriculture, History, Biography, ‘lopo- 


tions, collected for the assistance of Persons disposed to 
emigrate to the British Colonies, United States of 
America, &c. 

4. Colonial Collections, comprehending Royal Char- 
ters, Proclamations, Parliamentary Enactments, Com- 
mercial Documents, Exports and Imports, &c. 

5. Coionial Bibliography ; or Accounts of Books of 
all Dates, written on Colonial Affairs, 

6. Reviews of New Publications of Colonial Interest, 

7. State and other Official Papers. 

8. Proceedings in Parliament on Questions interesting 
to the Colonies. 

QO. Proceedings of the several Colonial Governments 
and Legislatures, and their respective branches. 

10. Law Proceedings, Criminal Trials, &e. 

11. Titles and Abstiacts of all Acts of each Session of 








Parliament relating to the Colonies, and New Acts of the 
Colonial Legislatures. 

12. Colonial Occurrences; Births, Deaths, Marriages, 
&c. Arrivals, Departures, &c. 

13. Colonial Notices, Civil, Military, Naval, Literary, 
Phiosophical, Missionary, &c. 

14. Shipping and Commercial Intelligence; State of 
the British Markets; Prices Current of Colonial Pro- 
duce, &c. 

15. Colonial Appointments, Ciyil and Military Esta- 
blishments in the Colonies, Lists of Public Officers, &c. 

16. Packets and Ship-letter Mails, Kates of Postage, 
Days of Sailing, calculated Return of Packets in England 
and the Colonies, Days of making up Mails, &c. 

17. Annual l’arliamentary Accounts of the Trade and 
Navigation of Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies, 





On the 1st of June will be Published, price 5s. 
No. IX. of 
ANNALS of the FINE ARTS; containing, 


among other important subjects, an Essay on the com- 
parative merits of the Horse’s Head, by Lysippus, at 
Venice; and that in the Elgin Collection, by B. R. Hay- 
don, Esq. with an Etching.—Report of the Committee ef 
the Ilouse of Commons on the Jate Experiments on the 
Herculaneum MssS.—Coypel’s Discourses continned,— 
Litters from Italy.—Somniater Awake —On the pro- 
posed Waterloo Church.—On the Cartoons, now exhibit- 
ng at Pall-Mall.—Catalogue of all Canova’s Works.— 
Review of the Exhibitions at Pall-Mall, Somerset House, 
Spring Gardens, Sir John Leicester’s, &c. &c.—New 
Books recently published. — [Transactions of various 
Societies connected with the Fine Arts.—Announcements 
of Works in hand.—News, Anecdotes, &c. connected 
with the Arts, &c. &c. &c. 

London: Printed for Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, 
Paternoster Row. 

Where may be haa, 

The Volume for 1816, price 163s.; and for 1817, price 
1]. 1s. in extra boards. 

In the foregoing Volumes will be found descriptive and 
critical Catalogues of the Galleries of Sir John Fleming 
Leicester, the Marquess of Lansdown, the Burgeois at 
Dulwich, Mr. Alexander Davison’s, Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare’s English Pictures, &c. &c, 


DUGDALE MONASTICON ANGLICA- 
NUM; sive pandecta Canobiorum, Benedictorum, 
Cluniacensium, Cisterciensium, Carthusianorum, 
Canonicorum, Augustinianorum, &c. a primordiis 
ad eorum usque ad dissolutionem, cum Appendice 


et additamentis, necnon figuris aneis. 
The ample information which DUGDALt’s COLLEC- 


TIONS afford respecting the foundation and establishment 





of the most ancient Religious [louses of the various orders 
above named, and the great number of authentic Charters 
and Records which they have preserved to us, and which, 
in instances through loss or destruction of the originals, 
have been received and admitted as evidence in Courts 
of Taw, have ever rendered the MONASTICON one of the 
most valuable and curious works connected with Eecle. 
siastical History. 

For a more particular account of this very celebrated 
Publication, the reader is presented with the following 
extract from De Bure, Libliographie Instructive, 
ed. 1768, tom. v. p. 319. 

MONASTICON ANGLICANUM.—‘* Ouvrage célebre et 
conuu depuis long temps dans le commerce par la rarete 
des exemplaires, dont la valeur angmente de jour en 
jour, en egard a Ia difficulte qu'il y a d’en trouver de 
complets. IL mest pas moins recommandable par les 
pieces qu'il renferme, & qui sont essentielles pour bien 
connoitre @ fond Vllistoire Eeclésiastique d’Angleterre, 
avant que les troubles survenus au sujet de la Religion y 
eussent opére les changemens qu’on y voit actuellement, 
On y trouve les chartes & les titres originaux des biens 
qui avoient appartenus antrefvis au Clergé, avant l’extine- 
tion de la Religion Romaine dans cette partie de I’Enrope, 
& quantité de priviléges qui avoient alors été accordés 
aux Gens d’Eglise. 

* Ou rapporte que peu de tems apres que cet Onvrage 
eu ots 


public, lee Angtoss, dans Vapprehension anil ne 
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donnat de trop grandes lumiéres au Clergé Romain sur 
la totalité des biens qu’il avoit anciennement possedé, si 
eette Religion venoit a se retablir un jour en Angleterre, 
& qu'elle y fut autorisee, trouverent 4 propos de sup- 
pumer les exemplaires dont ils purent disposer, & que 
cette suppression est ce qni en a occasionneé la rareteé. 
Si ce fait est vrai, comme on pourrait bien le croire, il 
devient une raison de plus pour regarder Je Livre dont 
nousrendeons compte comme l’Ouvrage le plus important 
dans aa partie, par l'avantage qu’il a d’étre, pour ainsi 
dire, le seul diplo:we qui nous reste actnellemen: de I’ Lis- 
toire Ieclesiastique 4’Angieterre, et de son etat au vrai 
dans fe tems anquel la Religion Romaine etoit la domi- 
gante dans ce royaume.” 

The present republication of this great work contains 
‘she whole of the former edition, together with a vast 
accession of new maiter-in the number of Charters now 
@rst printed from the Leiger Lovks and Kecords of dil- 
ferent Monasteries and Abbies, with other Documents 
preserved in different Public Libraries, and in the 
National Archives, 

Edited by JOHN CALEY, Esq. F.S.A., Keeper of the 
Records in the Angmentation Office ; HENRY ELLTs, Esq. 
M. A., Sec. S. A., Keeper of the Mannecriptsin the British 
Museuin; and the Kev. B. BANDINEL, M.A., F.S.A., 
Keeper of the Bodleian Library, Oxford. : 

*,° The number of Copies printed of this Edition 
has becn eatremely limited, and the Subscribers are 
respectfully acquainted, that the Eleventh Part is 
now ready for Delivery; they are also requested to 
make early application far their Copies to their 
respective Booksellers, as the Publishers do not hold 
themselves liable to complete any Sets which may 
become imperfect in conseguence of delay in claiming 
the Parts wpon publication. 

N. B. A very limited number of Copies are printed 
upon Large Paper. 

London: Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown, Paternoster Row; and Lackington, flughes, 
Harding, Mavor, and Jones, linsbury Square. 





In Course of Publication, (tv be completed in 
Twenty Parts,) 


PORTRAITS of ILLUSTRIOUS PERSON- 
AGES of GREAT BRITAIN: with Biographical and 
Historical Memoirs of their Lives and Actions. By 
EpmuND LonGe, Esq. Lancaster Herald, b.S. A., 
Author of the Biographical ‘Tracts attached to the 
‘© Holbein Ieads,” Xe. 

The Work consists of a Series of Portraits of [lnstrious 
Pers pages of Great Britain, trom the earliest periods to 
which authentic pictures can be traced to about the 
year 1700, accompanied with Biographical Memvirs of 
their Lives and Actions. Every Portr it is engraved 
with the best skill of the English School trom a Picture 
of undoubted authenticity, generally in the possession of 
the Descendant of the Person represented; an advantage 
‘The 
Portraits of Illustrious Characters are in general pre- 


which no similar work has ever fully possessed, 


served in the Galleries of the Great, or in the National 
Collections of the couutry; these, therefore, form the 
sources of highest authenticity, as well as of the most 
exquisite art; and the Proprietors beg leave to acknow- 
ledge, with the utmost gratitude, the condesceusion with 
which their solicitations for permission to make Draw- 
ings from the most valuable Pictures have been received, 
and the readiness with which the use of them has veen 
granted by the possessors of the most distinguished Co. 
lections of the country. 

Plan of Pub.ication:— The work will consist of 
twenty parts, forming two volumes in folio, printed in 
the finest manner. Each port will contain six portraiis | 
with biographical memoirs attached, published quarterly. 
It is printed in two sizes, both in folio, on a demy paper, 
and on drawing paper of super royal size, the latter con- 
taining proof impressions of all the plates st:uck off upan 
Indian paper. ‘he price is two guineas and a half each 
part for the small edition; and the large paper copies, 
which contain proof impressions of the plates opon 
ludiam paper, are five guineas eaob part. 


It may be necessary to state, that no impressions of 
any of the portraits are sold separately from the work, 
as the motive of the proprietors in printing so limited an 
edition is, that no more copies shat] be taken thin the 
plates will produce with bri!liancy of effect without the 
aidance of repair: those persons, therefore, who feel 
interested in possessing the choicest impressions, are 
requested to be early in transmitting their orders to the 
publishers, specifying which size is desived, as the cu pies 
will be delivered with the most scrupulous attention to 
the order in which names are received: and as 4 guaran. 
tee to the Subscribers that this system will be strictly 
adhered to, the number of cach impression will be stated 
in writing upon the wrapper.—A List of Sabscribers will 
be printed. 

London: Printed for Lackington, Hughes, Harding, 
Mavor, and Jones; and Longman, Ilurst, Ree’, Crine, 
and Brown. 





Very handsomely and closely printed in columns, 

royal 4to. 

The THIRD VOLUME of ATHENA OXO- 
NIENSES; the History of all the \VRITERS and Pisnors 
who have had their Fdacation in the University of Ox- 
ford, from the Year 1500. lo which is added, FASII 
OXONIENSES; or, |he ANNAIS of the said UNIVER- 
SITY ; first written by ANTHONY A \\OOD, M.A., of 
Merton College; and now very considerably angmented 
in Text and Notes by PHILIP BLtss, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. 

In the present republication of this valuable body of 
English Biography, every word of the two former Edi- 
tions has been retained with exact fidelity, so that the 
curious Reader is no longer subject to the troublesome 
necessity of collating the Book, as first published by the 
Author, with the Edition given to the world by Bishop 
Lanner. LPesictes the lext of the two former Editions, 
that now offered to the Public contains a vast uumber of 
Notes by Bishops Humphreys, Keanet, and tanner; by 
Sir Philip Sydenham, Dr. Rawlinson, Mr. Baker, Grey, 
Loveday, Macro, Morant, Peck, Wanley, Whalley, and 
Watts, with several by the present Editor, and many of 
great value, wich have been communicated by intelli- 
gent persons wow living: add to which, each Volume 
contains some new Lives of Persons whose connexion 
with the University had escaped the industrious inguiries 
of the Oxford Biographer. 

‘The ‘Three Volumes now before the Public contain 
upwards of Sizteen Hundred Lives, comprising the 
ATHENZ from the Year 1500 to 1600, and the FasTi 
from 1500 to LOae. Lhe remainder of the Original Work 
will be completed in one Volume more, which will be 
published in the Spring of 1818 at the latest: it is then 
propose! to continae the Lives and Annals to the Year 
1800, adopting a plan similar to that parsued by the first 
Author. 
already collected; and it is earnestly requested that such 


For this purpose very copious materials are 


Gentlemen a8 possess any curious and authentic Docu. 
ments relative to the Oxford Writers, will have the kiud- 
ness to communicate thein to the Editor, who will, on 
his part, spare no exertions to render the Work as perfect 
and interesting as possible. 

Printed for Lackingtor, Hughes, Harding, Mavor, and 
Jones; F.C. and J, liivington; Payne and Foss; Nichols 
and Co.; Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown; 
Cadelland Davies; J.and A. Arch; J. Mawman; Black, 
Parbury, and Co.; Ki. TH. Evans; J. Booth; Baldwin, 
Cradock, and Joy, London; and J. Parker, Oxford, 
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This Day is Published, v0. 58. Od. a Lb ifth Edition of 
BEPPO; a VENETIAN STORY. By the 
Right Hon. LORD BYRON. 
TP cinted fer John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Also, a Second Edition of WHISTLECKOAFT, 8vo. 4s. 


Now Published by W. and S, JONES, 30, Lower 
Hetlborn, Londen, 
GEOMETRICAL GRAPHICAL Es. 
SAYS, containing a seleet set of Geometrical Problems; 
the Desoription and Use of Mathematioan! Drawing Instrn- 








and 


Vitel. 





———— 
mens; also of several new and useful Instruments for 
Geometrical Purposes; a complete and concise System of 
Surveying, with an Account of Lmprovemvnts in that Ait: 
a Description of the most improved L[ustraments used in 
Surveying, the Method of Levelling, with Diese: ip tions of 
L vels; a Course of Military Geometry, 
Perspective, &c. 
enlarged, with a new Frontispiece, representing the 


MD Resay og 
The Fourth Edition, corrected and 


Grand Theodotite, made by the late J. RAMSDEN. By 
W. Jones, F. Am. P.S., with ‘Thirty-five folio Copper 
plates, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 168. in boards, 


ASPRONOMICAL and GEOGRAPHICAL 
ESSAYS, cortaining a full «nd comprehensive View of 
the General Principles of Astronomy, Use of the Globes, 
exemplified in a great variety of Problems, the Descrip. 
tion and Use of the improved Planetarium, lellorian, 
and Lunarium, and an Introduction to | ractical Astry. 
nomy, by the Use and exemplification of the Qnadrant 
and Equatorial. Lliustrated by Sixteen Plates, in one 
vol. Svo. price 12s. in boards. Sixth Edition, enlarged 
by W. JONES, 
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Dedicated to the :tveral and Enlightened Part of 
the Catholics of Ireland. 

The POLITICAL MISCHIEFS of POPERY con 
tinued ; a Summary of the Ancient Irish primitive 
Christianity, and their Four Gospels; a Looking Glass 
for the Popes aud Priests, with a genuine Catalogue of 
the Holy lhelics of the Komau Catholic Church, is pub 
lished this Day, in No. VI. of 


The PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, 8vo0, 
Qs. 6d. 

This Nuinhber completes the First Vulume of the Work, 
with a genera! Title-Page, &c. &c. in boars, 13s. 6d, 

No. VII. Vol. IL. will counmence a separate Series of 
Ethics, entitled the Morality of the New |estament, 
digested tuder proper heads, and well deserving the 
attention of all tiberal and enquiring Christians, whether 
Catholics, Charchmen, or Dissenters, 

Nos. J, If, 111, 1V, and V, contain the whole of the 
Lives aud Morals of those celebrated Ancient Philos 
phers, Confucius, Epicurus, [aocrates, the Morality of the 
East, from the Koran, &c., and the Political Mischiefs a 
Popery, 2s. 6d. eich, 

Sold by J. Souter, 73, St. Paul’s Charchyard, Londo; 
and to be had of ail Dooksellers. 

N.B. A Second Edition of No, I, is reprinted in the 
First Volume, tu correspond in Type, Paper, &c., with 
the five succeeding Numbers. 
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June 1st will appear, in one vel, 8vo, with Two 
Portraits, 

RECOLLECTIONS of CURRAN, and some 
of his CONTEMPORALRILS. By CHARLES PHILIPS, 
Esq. the Irish Barrist: r. 

** Ile was my Friend.”—OTWAY. 

This Work contains a Collection of Jewr d’ Esprit, 
Letters, Poems, Anecdotes, and the clivicest Speeches Os 
Mr. Curran, with a great many never before published, 
imparted to Mr. Phillips, who, it is well kuown, enjoyed 
It also contats 
he contest? 


most fully Mr. Curran’s contideace. 
inuch amusing contemporary Irish Histery—t 
between Flood and Grattan, Egan and Gratta, Cuvrraa 
and Lord Clare—the Dying Speech of Robert Emmet, 
and hitherto unpublished Anecdotes ot bis last moment 
are added to a great variety of other highly interes25 
matter. 

Printed for T. Mookham, jun., and Bildwio and Go» 
London; and Milliken, Dubiin. 











LU NDON;—Printed for the Preprittets | 
Je SUDES, Greville Strect; and Pu lished "2 


A. CHRISTIE, 362, Strand (the front of 20" 
*; ' , , ’ yp) 
Change); E. WILSON, 88, and J. CHAPEE* 
98, Cornhill; where all communications (pest 
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[Subacribers are respectfully reqneste: 
GRDERS to ary Bookseller or Newsveuuer C4 
to their own places of residence.) 
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